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CONFESSION OF FAITH. 





BY JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
Creeds and confessions? High Church or the 
Low? 
I cannot say; but you would vastly please us 
If with some peinted Scripture you could show 
To which of these belonged the Saviour Jesus. 
I think to all or none: not curious creeds 
Or ordered forms of churcbly rule he taught, 
But soul of love that blossomed into deeds 
With Luman good and human blessing 
fraught. 
On me nor priest nor presbyter nor pope, 
Bishop nor dean, may stamp a party name; 
But Jesus with his largely human scope 
The service of my human life may claim. 
Let prideful priests do battle about creeds, 
The church is mine that does most Christ-like 
deeds. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Association for the Advancement of 
Women will meet at New Orleans on the 
6th, 7th and 8th of November. 


+2 —— 


The executive committee of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association has voted to 
hold its twelith annual meeting in Eu- 
reka. The time is not definitely settled, but 
likely to come some time in November. 


——o- 


The attention of our readers is directed 
to the advertisement in another column of 
Mrs. E. L. Hailman’s Training School for 
Kindergartners at Washington, D.C. The 
aims of the school are broad, high and 
comprehensive, and Mrs. Hailman is guar- 
anteed by a list of names high in educa. 
tional circles. 

hesaivonenendiillipentestanentts 

The Fifteenth Biennial Convention of 
the Pi Beta Phi Fraternity, the oldest of 
the ‘fraternities’ among women, was 
lately held in Boston. It was founded in 
1867 at Lambeth, Ill., and has chapters 
in a number of colleges all over the coun- 
try, among them being branches in the 
universities of California, Oregon, Wis- 
consin, Middlebury, Vermont and Stan- 
ford University. There are about 300 
active members, and 1,500 alumni. The 
government of the fraternity is carried on 
by a council of five officers, the president 
being Miss Ellen Sutcliffe, of Lawrence, 
Kan. 
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Salt Lake, Utah, Sept. 2. The Territorial 
Supreme Court has handed down its de- 
cision on the woman suffrage question, 
holding that only male citizens are en- 
titled to vote on the adoption or rejection 
of the State Constitution and for the first 
State officers. The basis for this decision, 
as stated by the court, was that the 
Edmunds-Tucker act, which disfranchised 
women in the Territory of Utah, is still 
in force, and applicable until it is repealed 
or the Territory actually becomes a State. 
Chief Justice Merritt, Democrat, and As- 
sociate Bartch, Republican, agreed in that 
view. Associate Justice King, Democrat, 
delivered a dissenting opinion, holding 
that the enabling act, by implication, 





repealed the provision of the Edmunds- 
Tucker act, and that women were entitled 
to vote on the constitution and for the 
first State officers. 


-~@ 


The following amendment to Article 
VI. of the constitution of the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman Suffrage Association will 
be offered at the next annual meeting: 

Any county suffrage society may be- 
come auxiliary to the Pennsylvania Wo- 
man Suffrage Association by paying into 
the treasury of the Association annually 
fifteen cents per member of the entire 
number of its paid-up membership. 

The change is in the amount paid per 
member, the Article as it now reads, say- 
ing twenty-five cents per member. 

Mary B. LUCKIE, 
Cor. Sec. Penn. W. 8S. A. 


> 


The Republicans of Utah, on Aug. 29, 
at their State Convention at Salt Lake, 
nominated Mrs. Emma M. J. Vickar as 
their candidate for State superintendent 
of Public Instruction, in case the Terri- 
torial Supreme Court had pronounced 
women eligible to vote and be voted for 
at the coming election. This is a new 
indication of the hearty acceptance by 
all parties of the enfranchisement of 
women as an accomplished fact. Thus 
steadily onward marches the world-perva- 
sive movement for woman’s political 
equality. Trivial objections and angry 
protests amount to nothing. The fiat of 
destiny has gone forth, and the future of 
the human race will know no political 
distinctions on account of sex. 
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If there are any Armenians who have 
read Byron they must realize that the 
lines he addressed to the Greeks have 
application to Armenia of to-day : 

‘‘Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 

They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords and native ranks 
The only hope of courage dwells; 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad.” 

Until the combined fleets of France, 
Russia and England broke Turkish force 
at Navarino, three years after his death, 
it looked as if Byron’s prophecy would 
prove true. To-day we find the same 
power surging Turkey toinstitute reforms 
in Armenia. Turkey now, as then, is deaf 
to remonstrances not backed up by ashow 
of force, and a modern Navarino may yet 
be necessary to secure justice to Armenia. 
—Transcript. 
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TO THE SUFFRAGE LEAGUES OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 


Will the Leagues who have not done 
so please report to the State organizer, at 
No. 3 Park St., as soon as possible? 

There are many towns where there are 
or have been Leagues which are now 
inactive. Any one knowing of such 
Leagues, or having once been a member 
of such an organization, will aid greatly 
the work of the Referendum Committee 
by reporting the condition of the suffrage 
cause in his or her particular community. 
I ask all suffragists to feel a personal re- 
sponsibility in this matter. 

MARY CLARKE SMITH, 
Organizer. 
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IN THE NORTHWEST. 

From Portland, Oregon, comes the 
initial number of The Pacific Hmpire, a 
weekly suffrage paper, which, according 
to its enterprising publisher, Mi:s Fran- 
ces E. Gotshall, starts with a prepaid 
subscription list of 1,000 copies, ‘‘in a 
well equipped printing office of its own, 
against which there is not a dollar of 
indebtedness.” 

Its motto is *‘ Alis Volat Propriis”—‘‘She 
flies with her own wings,” and its editor 
is that dauntless pioneer woman suftrag- 
ist and woman journalist in the far north- 
west, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway. In 
an editorial on the present outlook, Mrs. 
Duniway says: 

The women of the State of Washington 
are still endeavoring to enfore their suit 
for ‘‘breach of political promise” against 
the masculine contingent of voters, who 
formed a State constitution some years 
ago, and shut down its iron gates, leaving 
the women voters on the outside. And 
Washington’s women will win! 

The men of Oregon who, in trying to 
get along without the aid of women as 
voters, are continually getting themselves 
into legislative muddles, are again pre- 
paring the banquet halls of freedom for 
the possible occupancy of both the sexes. 
Women have but to show their due appre- 
ciation of this proffered courtesy and the 
victory is sure. 

The vote on the proposed equal suffrage 








amendment cannot be reached till June, 
1897. This is well, as that will be an off 
year in politics, and the chances for an 
honest count are good. 

From The Pacific Empire we learn that 
the National Woman Suffrage Association 
has been invited to hold its annual con- 
vention in Portland, in February, 1897; 
that Mrs. Helen Dickinson Harford, of 
Newberg, Yamhill County, State director 
of the Oregon Equal Suffrage Association, 
presided at the equal suffrage headquart- 
ers with manifest acceptance, during the 
late assembly of the Chautauquans, at 
Gladstone Park, and is ready to answer 
calls to lecture and organize auxiliary 
clubs in all parts of the State; and that 
the women of the Pacific Northwest are 
preparing for a Pacific Coast Congress of 
women to convene in May, 1896, in Port- 
and. F. M. A. 





CAMP JOTTINGS, 


Journeying among the Green Mountains, 
with frequent changes of cars at little 
stations, each prettier than the last, it is 
not possible to write a set editorial. [ 
can only jot down a few points which 
have struck me, not for the first time, 
during a summer sojourn in the Shay- 
backs’ camp by Lake Memphremagog. 

The whole experience of the camp was 
a signal disproof of the doctrine that a 
woman is incapable of exercising govern- 
ment. A party ranging in numbers from 
fifteen to thirty-one, and consisting 
largely of young folks at the most effer- 
vescent age, was ruled with a rod of iron 
by one small woman. Neither did she 
verify the idea that if by any chance such 
a lusus natur@ could be found as a 
woman capable of exercising government, 
she must be a disagreeable person. Asa 
despot, our captain was equal to the Czar 
and the Sultan put together; but she was 
a benevolent despot, and possessed in 
large measure the love, as well as fear, of 
her subjects. 

Another fact illustrated in camp was 
that the college girl is not always the 
pale and spiritless being some writers like 
to depict her, wrecking der health in vain 
efforts to master Greek and Latin, and 
other subjects too hard for the feminine 
brain. We had among our party a Vassar 
girl, a Wellesley gir], and a Smith College 
girl, all three distinguished for scholar- 
ship, and all three in flourishing health. 
The Vassar girl, tall and graceful as a 
lily, instead of having to be waited upon, 
was a tireless waiter upon others. The 
Wellesley girl was as rosy and roly-poly 
as though no exceptional skill in mathe- 
matics lay hidden under her golden hair. 
But the Smith College girl was the most 
surprising of the trio. You would hardly 
find such a picture of blooming and 
abounding heaith among a hundred 
farmers’ daughters taken atrandom To 
& weary and overworked woman, it was a 
cordial merely to Jook at her; and among 
her mates she went by the nickname of 
‘*Hercules.” Yet this girl, who looked as 
if she had never seen a book, had won 
the two hundred dollar prize for the best 
entrance examination at Smith College, 
and mastered without apparent effort 
lessons that taxed the best powers of her 
classmates. All three walked, rowed, 
swam, played games and did housework 
with equal unconcern and gayety, the only 
difficulty being to keep the Vassar girl 
from doing more than her share. She 
assigned the housework among the differ- 
ent campers, and always allotted most of 
the hard and disagreeable tasks to 
herself. 

Another delusion shattered in camp was 
that women would lose their influence if 
they took to wearing divided skirts. 
Gymnastic suits were the fashionable 
camp wear; and the eye soon became 
so accustomed to them that no one 
thought anything about them. Every 
woman enjoyed whatever degree of popu- 
larity, respect and ‘‘influence’” her 
personal qualities entitled her to, quite 
irrespective of the divided skirts. Indeed, 
when any one put on a long dress in order 
to pay a visit to Newport or Magog, it 
was apt to be hailed with ridicule by the 
boys, who had not yet arrived at the 
complimentary age, but were still in the 
stage of frank and blunt sincerity. 

The Shayback camp is nothing if not 
cosmopolitan. This year it included a 
French girl, a Scotch girl and a Swedish 
girl; last year there were a German and 
an Armenian; and it is beyond computa- 
tion how many nationalities have been 
represented since the camp was started, 
twenty years ago. But, once in camp, 
people of all races and professions 
speedily adapt themselves to the Shay- 
back atmosphere. The camp spirit perme- 





ates them, as if the clear water of Lake 
Mem phremagog were poured into glasses 
of different shapes: 
The water unchanged, in every case, 
Shall put on the figure of the vase. 

The conventional woman soon shortens 
her dress; the timid one learns to sleep 
without fear in an open tent; the indolent 
one goes long distances in search of 
cardinal flowers, raspberries, or fir 
balsam; the clergyman ceases to be a 
fisher of men, and becomes instead a 
fisher of perch and lunge. People accus 
tomed to all styles of living learn to eat 
porridge and chowder with an appetite. 
A few exceptions, who could not or would 
not adapt themselves, are still quoted as 
awful warnings; but they only emphasize 
the rule. 

This year we had in our party three 
teachers of gymnastics. One was the 
young ‘‘Duchess of Birchbay Camp,” 
so called because she owns the land 
on which the camp stands. Her health 
was as variable as the climate of 
Birchbay. One day she would be 
bound hand and foot with rheumatism, 
walking with difficulty, supported be- 
tween two friends. The next she would 
perform all sorts of antics with unrivalled 
agility, and dance the Highland Fling. 
The second gymnastic teacher was a 
slender, dark-haired girl from West 
Virginia, with a face like an alabaster 
vase with a lamp inside it. The third was 
a dark-eyed, fresh-colored Swede, less 
than a year in this country, but speaking 
English admirably, with less accent than 
the little Scotch lassie, and saying in it 
things better worth hearing than nine 
Americans out of ten. She could give 
interesting details about the family life of 
Bjornsen and Ibsen, and was proud of 
Sophie Kovalevsky. She played Logom- 
achy, profanely called ‘Presbyterian 
whist,” with two veteran players, and 
more than once beat them—a noteworthy 
achievement for a foreigner in a game 
that consists in making as many English 
words as possible out of a given combina 
tion of letters. Better still, she was 
ready to leave beautiful cool Birchbay for 


hot New York, and sacrifice the last two | 


weeks of her short vacation, in order to 
teach a penniless fellow country woman to 
give massage treatment, and thus enable 
her to earn a living. 

The world is full of quiet examples of 
courage. A bright, handsome young 
French woman who had just come to this 
country to be a governess, bore the 
abrupt change from the heart of Paris to 
the heart of the Canadian woods with the 
epirit and gayety of her nation, the more 
admirable in this case, inasmuch as she 
had never left home before. She hid her 
tears of homesickness, laughed at her 
own fears of robbers and of thunder- 
storms, listened with unwearying courtesy 
to our uncouth attempts at French con- 
versation, and looked resolutely at the 
bright side of everything. 

Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Jungle Book” was 
a favorite among the camp boys, and the 
most prominent dishes at table (all agate 
ware) were named for characters in the 
book. A certain squat pitcher was 
‘‘Mowgli, the Frog; a smaller one was 
“The Wog,’—short for pollywog; the 
big gray pitcher was “Old Two Tails,” 
the elephant; and the little cream- 
pitchers were ‘‘the Maltese Kittens.” 

It was hard to tell what to admire 
most in vamp—the green woods and 
beautiful lake, with the distant mountains 
and ever-varying cloud-effects; the ad- 
ministrative ability of the captain, who 
kept everything running smoothly; the 


pluck and cheerfulness of the Duchess, | 
which no amount of suffering could | 


quench, or even dim; the inexhaustible 
energy of our boys, who dug a rock 
weighing a ton out of the lawna day or 
two before I left, in pure zeal for public 
improvement; the unwearying kindness 
and sweet temper of the girls; the wisdom 
and benevolence of the few elders amid 
the riotous crowd of effervescent youth; 
the picturesqueness of the two pet lambs; 
or the tameness of the squirrels, who ate 
peanuts out of our hands, and opened our 
cracker-boxes and helped themselves to 
crackers before our eyes. The soft sound 
of the wind in the trees and the water on 
the shore was in our ears day and night. 
A brown hare darted about before my 
door in the early morning, and nibbled 
clover with his long sensitive ears 
pricked up. Sometimes a bird flew into 
the tent before I was up in the morning. 
And yet there are people who go to 
fashionable watering places for their 
vacation, and live in hotels, and sleep 
under roofs when they might camp out! 
A. 8 B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CoRA STUART WHEELER will be 
the custodian of the Massachusetts depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Building of the 
Atlanta Exposition. 

Miss ELIZABETH Purprs TRAIN’S capi- 
tal story, *‘A Social Highwayman,” has 
been dramatized, and will be played at Mr. 
Manefield’s New York theatre this fall. 

Mrs. May STOCKING KNAGGs gave the 
address on ‘‘Political Equality Day” at 
Bay View, Mich., in place of Mrs. Root, 
who was unable to be present, as was 
announced. 

Mrs. F. M. King, of Athens, is super- 
intendent of the womau’s department of 
the Ohio State Fair. Mrs. Beall, of 
Marion is superintendent of the depart- 
ment of fine arts. 

Miss MAMIE LAGUE, aged eleven years, 
was the drum major of the Troy Cadet 
band, at the State Firemen’s tournament 
recently held in Troy, N. Y., and was 
greeted with cheers all along the line. 

Miss FLORENCE EVERETT, of Dorches- 
ter, will represent the Women’s Unitarian 
Allisnce at the Atlanta Exposition. The 
exhibit will be the missionary work of 
the church, comprising a collection of 
Unitarian literature, pictures and busts of 
noted people in the denomination. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH GRACE NEIL has been 
appointed deputy -inspector of lunatic 
asylums and licensed houses throughout 
New Zealand under the Lunatics Act, and 
deputy-inspector of hospitals and chari- 
table institutions under the Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions Act. 

Mrs. May THORNLEY, president of the 
Provincial Union of Ontario, Canada, who 
was elected treasurer of the World’s W. 
C. T. U., having declined the office, the 
Executive Committee have offered the 
office to Mrs. Mary Sanderson, of Dan- 
ville, Province of Quebec, by whom it has 
been accepted. 

Mary N. CHASE, A. B., has been lect- 
uring in Windham County, Vermont,under 
the auspices of the Vermont Womans 
Suffrage Association this week. She spoke 
at West Concord, Sept. 3; at East Con- 
cord, Sept. 4; at Lunenburgh, yesterday, 
and will go to Guildhall to-day and Island 
Pond on Monday. 

LADY HENRY SOMERSET sought to re- 
fuse the renewal of a license for the sale 
of liquor in a hotel upon her estate in 
Reigate. The justice informed her that 
she must not allow her personal opinions 
to affect her actions in her fiduciary capa- 
city, she merely holding her estate as a 
tenant for life, and decided that the 
license should be renewed. 

LILIAN WHITING’s volume of collected 
poems, already announced for publication 
by Roberts Brothers, is to be called 
‘*From Dreamland Sent.’”’ Miss Whiting’s 
many admirers will be interested to know 
that she was started in her literary career 
by Mr. William Penn Nixon of the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, to which paper she has 
since been a regular correspondent. 

Miss MARGART T. SHUTT, daughter of 
Hon. Wm. E. Shutt, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, of Springfield, Ill., passed 
a successful and highly creditable exami- 
nation before the Supreme Court at Mt. 
Vernon, on the 27th, ult., for admission 
to the bar. Miss Shutt is a young lady 
of many accomplishments, a prominent 
member of the Woman’s Club and is active 
in church and charitable work. 

Mrs. NELLIE E. GUNLOCK, National 
President of the ‘Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic,” has recently re- 
turned from a 20,000 mile trip through 
every State in the Union, securing delega- 
tions tu the National Convention, to be held 
at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 10. She reports 
an expected attendance of 300 delegates, 
| which will be added to the 50,000 in at- 

tendance upon the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and kindred organizations, to be held at 
the same time and place. 

Mrs. BELLE B. FRAZIER, of Denver, 
| Ool., will probably be a candidate for 

County Superintendent of schools at the 
fall election. The Denver News says: 
‘‘Mrs, Frazier is warmly approved by the 
school people as a candidate, She is said 
by them to be a thorough school woman, 
and the equal of any person in the State 
for such a position. She has had years of 
practical experience in the school room, 
several of which have been passed in the 
West Denver schools. She is a member 
of the Central Christian Church, infil uen- 
tial in G. A. R. circles, and an earnest 
worker in the Christian Endeavor society 
All these varied elements would rally to 








her support, and it is believed she would 
add strength to any ticket.’’ 
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CC-EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 


Julian Ralpb, in a recent journey 
through the West, visited the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, and gives his 
impressions of co-education in Harper's 
Weekly, as follows: 


In conversation with a born Westerner 
the talk turned upon co-education. 

‘tHe is undecided to which college to 
send his daughter,”’ said the Westerner, 
in speaking of a friend. ‘He will send 
her to one of the co-educational institu- 
tions, but he has not decided which one 
it shall be.” 

‘‘Would you do the same if you had a 
daughter?” I asked. 

“Oh, I’d send her to Ann Arbor; that’s 
the best of the co-educational colleges.” 

“But why not send her to a woman’s 
college*” 

*I don’t know. I think there is a gen- 
eral feeling that the courses of instruc- 
tion in the colleges to which men go are 
more thorough and more practical, and the 
teaching is more business-like than at the 
wcmen’s colleges. Besides, it is com- 
monly agreed that it narrows young 
women to herd them by themselves.’ 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, ‘it narrows women 
to. leave them by themselves, does it? 
Well, I suppose this shows how very 
limited and narrow, in some ways, the 
average Exstern mind is. [ think I am 
ap average Easterner, and I tell you truly 
1 cannot understand how men and women 
can send their daughters away for four 
years, to lose all home influences, to fight 
their own battles in life, to be their own 
mistresses of their relations with the 
stronger sex—especially to associate with 
the all sorts of men that are put to college. 
‘That sort of independence is part of the 
making of men — though even among 
the men some lay the foundations of 
their ruin in college—but for girls I 
should think it would be the unmaking of 
feminine grace and delicacy, to say noth- 
ing of its worse possibilities.” 

“I know; 1 know;” said the West- 
erner; ‘in theory you have much on your 
side, but in practice and fact the system 
has been tried for a long time, and no one, 
not even that Catholic priest who attacked 
the ‘Christian Endeavorers’ and the Ep 
worth League the other day, has been 
able to say that any harm has come to the 
young women while at the colleges, or 
that they have not been completely wo- 
manly wi men after they have left them.” 

‘I know nothing to the contrary,” said 
I. “But when I bring the matter home 
to myself, and try to imegine sending a 
daughter to such a place, I am too con- 
servative—and too imaginative, if you 
like—and I cannot consider it. We in 
the East, who live where precedent, cus- 
tom, orthod xy and convention are strong 
forces, have only just got used to the 
mingling of the sexes in church on Sun- 
days, I suspect.” 

hen | parted with the Westerner I 
continued to think over this conversation, 
only a fraction of which is here set down, 
and 1 determined to go to Ann Arbor, the 
seat of the Michigan University, largest 
of the “‘co-ed colleges,” and look into 
student life there, to judge of it for 
myself. Ann Arbor lay on my western 
route, but at some distarce ahead. And 
in the meantime, in a city on the way, I 
met a charming young college girl, to 
whom I talked about college life among 
girls, and who startled me by some things 
that she said. 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN ONLY. 


“Oh,” said she, ‘‘life at college is very 
nice. [She attended an Eastern college 
exclusively for women.} It’s too nice, in 
fact. When I pause to think of the utter 
freedom I enjoy at college, of the absence 
of all interference with my plans, the 
absence of all outer i: fluence that I feel; 
when I think of the slender restraint, en- 
tirely unfelt by me, that the unwritten 
rules impose upon me; when I think that 
my only duty is to prosecute the studies 
l enjoy, and that, for the res’, I live pre- 
cisely as a man would at college—when | 
reflect upon all this I grow sad. I look 
forward witb horror to the day when I 
must leave all this, and go back to my 
narrow little home, my narrow  peo- 





ple, and my round of narrow little duties | 


and fetters of domestic, provincial con- 
ventionalitics; to the prosaic. tiresome 
routine of village life, and the critical 
scrutiny of a lot of neighbors who will 
misjudge me-unless I live just as stupidly 
as they do.” 

‘*But it will be your own old life; it will 
be nothing new,” said I. 
will bring the added wisdom you are get- 
ting, and such breadth of mental view 
and such intellectual resources that you 
will be able to furnish your own means of 
achieving constant happiness and pleas- 
ant occupation.” 


‘Oh, you do not understand,” said she; | 


‘you cannot understand what it is to be 
a girl in a village home, or in an orthor- 
dox home in even a small city. You 
must try to fancy the diametric change 


“And to it you | 


from the free life of a young man to the | 
restricted life of a pinafore sewing, dish- | 


washing, house-haunting, dependent girl. 
If you could see my ways in college to day, 
and then could see the tiny miscroscopic 


round of a country girl's life at home, you | 
would not blame me for looking forward | 


to wy future with horror.” 


Farther along in the conversation I asked | 


this young woman to what scrutiny the 
students at her college were subjected. 
“To none,” said she, ‘‘that is, nothing 
more is required of them than they keep 
up in their studies. And in order to enter 


the college a girl has only to pass the | 


necessary examinations. Her color, race 
and previous conditions are not inquired 
into:” 

“Then,” said I, ‘in this unfettered, free 
life which you so enjoy, your associates 
are of all charscters, habits and kinds?" 

“Well, yes, of course.” 

“Then, if all have a free rein, some 
must take the bits in their teeth and run 


wild?” 
“Oh, yee, some do,” said she. ‘There 


are girls in our college who sit up all | 
night in their rooms drinking champagne | 
and smoking cigarettes; but they have | 
their own set. Taney bave nothing todo | 
with me. The quiet, earnest girls know 
of these things, but are quite uninfluenced 
by them. Is it known about these goings- 
on? Well, we girls know it, and we 
wonder that the faculty do not find it 
out.” 

With this glimpse of the possibilities of 
feminine routine at college I went my 
way to Ann Arbor, and stepped from the 
cars at about eleven o’clock on a Saturday 
night in April. On the platform a group 
of perhaps a doz2n young college men 
surrounded two of their fellows who 
were filling the air with melody—one 
from a flute ard one from a mandolin. 
Now and then all broke into singing—the 
singirg of a chorus or other snatch of 
some popular song. In the shadow of 
the arched doorway of one of those artis- 
tic depots upon which the Michigan Cen- | 
tral Railroad prides itself stood half a) 
dozen young women looking on and listen- | 
ing. Whether they were of the town 
or the gown, who could say? and yet, in 
either case, eleven o'clock and the depot 
were a doubtful time and place for them. 
I passed them, and raising mv eyes toa 
sign that swung from the ceiling of the 
waiting-room of the depot, I read the 
words that first greet every person who 
visits the greatest co-educational institu- 
tion in America: 


: THIS SIDE ; THIS SIDE : 
: OF THE ROOM: OF THE ROOM: 
FOR WOMEN. FOR MEN. 


Evidently President Angell and his 
lieutenants have not yet educated the 
entire Western public. The college and 
the railway authorities disagree at the 
very threshold of Ann Arbor. But per- 
haps the Michigan Central Railroad is 
run by Jews or Quakers. I do not know. 

‘Tell me,” said [ to a man who was 
hurrying to get away from the town, 
‘‘what is the best hotel here?” 

‘There isn’t a best one,” said he. ‘Go | 
to any, and you’ll wish you had gone to 
some other one.” 

I went to one which the hack driver 
recommended, and it was vile. Its car- 
pets were he'd together by the force of 
the patterns worked in them, the walls 
were dirty, and all the food was cooked in 
a frying-pan. But before I found out 
all this | walked through the village. It 
was the depot village; the college town 
is off at one side of it. There were no 
students abroad. ‘There was no life to 
find fault with in the streets. But it was 
a shabby place, filled with beer saloons, | 
and with .windows afflicted with our | 
American /in de siécle epidemic of pictures 
of women mainly composed of abnormal 
legs in very pink tighs. I fancied that 
the place reele1 with lager beer, and to 
the shame cf the village the public street | 
sprinkling wagon was painted all over 
with the signs of a local lager brewery. 


CO EDUCATION AT ANN ARBOR. 


In the morning I went to the Presby- | 
terian church and studied the congrega- 
tion. It was two-thirds composed of the 
boys and girls of the University, the 
girls being in the large majority. All 
the stuaents are free to do what is some- | 
times called chapel duty, or to neglect 
the spiritual side of life completely, yet 
it was evident there and in the crowds I 
saw coming from the other churches that 
a large number attend church. I never 
saw a more orderly or dignified church 
congregation—and [ admit that | went 
there to be a severe critic. ‘he sermon 
was by a visitor, and was tedious to an 
extreme degree, but a gray-haired old | 
countryman in a rear pew was the only 
one who succumbed to the general sleepi- 
ness. Among the young folks each 
seemed unconscious of the presence of 
the other sex. | saw no flirtations, nor 
even any side glancings, aud when the 
service ended there was no crowd of 
young men at the doors to meet the girls, 
as there has been at every other country 
church | ever visited. The girls and boys 
went off separately, and with Sundayish 
seriousness, walking—as persons do to 
and from church—in what may be called 
“hymn time,” 

On that afternoon I sought out those 
who knew me in the University, and from 
that time onward had the college life 
laid bare to my inspection. There was 
no suppression, concealment or requ?st 
that | aveid any subject or gloss Over any 
discovery. In fact, I was conscious that 
both students and faculty were amused 
at the idea that there was anything to be 
found there except ordinary college life, 
with its blending of bard study and com- 
monplace social relaxation. An investi- 
gator was considered much more extraor- 
dinary than anything he could find to 
investigate. The university town lies at 
one side of the legerish German depot 
village, and is a very pretty, dignified and 
picturesque place. The enormous college 
piles that almost crowd each other on the 
forty-acre campus are mainly severely 
piain, but are all the more impressive in 
consequence. Facing them, around the 
sides of the campus, are many stone and 
brick fraternity houses, many frame 
dwellings, and a block or two of shops 
maintained by grocers, druggists, steno 
graphers, barbers and the like. In the 
West the doctors inhabit cflizes in cflize 
buildings as lawyers and architects do, 
and here I noticed that the most conspicu- 
ous doctor’s sign was that of Dr. Annie 
Something-or-other. The principal bar- 
ber had looped festoons of pretty paper 
orchids over the mirrors in front of his 
chairs, as if he hoped to induce the girl 
students to go in and be shaved, or elise 
because the gentling love of flowers has 
been made general by the six hundred 
college girls—as it has been in the New 
York offices by the influence of the type- 
writer goddesses. 

A very broad street, embowered by 
many rows of trees, hems in the great 








campus, and the general eflect is one of | education has obtained there since 1870.! the lives of the girls. 


quiet and shade and general preoccupa- 
tion. It may be nonsense to write of the 
region as possessing a scholastic atmos- 
phere, or of the pedestrians as wearing a 
studious air, yet that was how | was im- 
pressed during all of my three day stay. 


| Hundreds of men, women, boys and girls 


moved about continually, and all were 
orderly, sedate, and, as a rule, bent on 
getting somewhere or other with Ameri- 
can single mindedness and speed. The 
gait of them all was citylike; they did 


| not crawl about like the people in most 


villages. A few flew on bicycles. 

There was a five-minute period, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, when the classes 
changed and the campus swarmed with 
students moving from building to build. 
ing, beside the grass and beneath the 
trees. The girls did not even walk in 
pairs or companies, as I had expected 
them tode. A few did, but the majority 
strode along, books in hand, just as the 
boys were doing, each by herself, busi- 
nesslike and seriously. The seniors had 
just adopted mortar boards and gowns, 


| and so becoming were these to the fair 
| Westerners, so graceful was the drapery 


of the long black gowns, and so pert and 
stylish the mathematical mortar board 
above the ring!ets of fair young America, 
that straight | posted to the town photo- 
grapher and bade him snap a camera at 
some of these Senioresses—behind their 
backs if none were willing to pose their 
pretty faces. I saw a few of the girls 


| walking with boys, perhaps in three days 


I saw fifty such couples, but the kitten 
and puppy phase of such relationship was 
missing. ‘Ihe couples crossed the cam- 
pus together, or went to dinner together, 
or walked side by side to the college in 
the morning, but in each case the usual 
ear-marks of an unaccustomed relation- 
ship were lacking. Even at West Point 
at commencement time, or when the New 
York Normal College misses meet the 
young of the other sex, one notices the 
strain of the novel intercourse, the gig- 
gling, the blushing and flushing, the arti- 
ficial tone of the conversation—every one 
of the signs of self-consciousness. I 
looked for this at Ann Arbor, and it was 
not there. 

We shall] see why farther along. 

It was unnecessary to have pointed out 
to me the fraternity houses. Oa the 
porches of the handsome ones of stone 
and brick there were groups of young 
men. On the piazzas of the tasteful frame 
houses for the young women, who have | 
nearly exhausted what letters of the Greek | 
alphabet the boys have left unused, were | 
young women, in rockers, in chairs, on 
the steps of the stoop, books in laps, 
studying. If a visitor saw these many | 


| houses and did not know what sort of | 


place he was in, he would wonder at the 
enormous families of girl children that | 
distinguish the place, for the girls’ houses | 
look not at all like club-houses, as those | 
of the boys do. There are twenty-eight | 
Greek letter societies for the boys and | 
eight or nine girls’ fraternities—soror- | 


| ities (so-roar-ities) the girls call them. | 


Since there are no dormitories, and since | 


| the place is more like a German university | 


town than any other in America, many of 
the girls and boys live in their separate 
fraternity houses. The rest board, but 
they do not even do that prosaic thing 
prosaically. Each is apt to live in one 
house and take his or her meals in an- 
other. They have lodging houses that 


accommodate six oreight, or even twenty | 


students, but there are eating houses 
where are fed forty, sixty, and even, in 
one case, more than two hundred young 
men and women. As these eating houses 
are not built for that use, the boarders eat 


| all over them, ‘‘upstairs, downstairs, and 


in my lady’s chamber,” as it were. The 
girls live in the same houses with the 
boys in some instances, but these are un- 
common. A queer fashion that obtains 
here is the plan of living in suites. The 
boarding houses and the fraternity houses 
for both sexes arrange thelr rooms in 
these combinations—two bedrooms and a 
parlor, usually, or two bedrooms and a 
study-room. A few boysoccupy a bedroom 
and study-room for one person, but few 
girls are without girl partners for their 
suites of two or more rooms and one com- 
mon room. The boys have a rage for 
getting sofa pillows from their girl 
friends, but the boys’ rooms are apt to be 
peculiar and college-boyish, while many 
of the giris’ quarters are very pretty. 
Ihe fraternity houses are built upon the 
suite plan, but many members of the 
societies do not find room in their houses, 
and in the case of the girl fraternity 
houses, many are mainly mee'ing places, 
where the girls come to study, to visit, 
and to chat. Those who livea sort of club 
life in these houses hire a matron, who 
provides the dishes, table linen, ete., and 
cooks the food. They appoint one of 
their number to act a3 steward, and, 
among both boys and girls, some accept 
this post to help pay their way. ‘There 
are both boys and girls at Aun Arbor who 
wait on the others in order to earn their 
food. ‘So honest is the sentiment of all 
that nothing less than respect is shown to 
such as are obiiged to work their way 
along. 

In a discussion of the subject in the 
Chicago Tribune | read that girls at Ann 
Arbor live as cheaply as the men; with 
the help of sewing and household occupa- 
tions, more cheaply than most men. Board 
is as low as $2.50 a week, and averages $3 
or $120 for the college year. Rooms fetch 
from 31.50 to $5 a week. A good room 
for two together, at $4 for the two, is the 
commonest arrangement. Lodging, there- 
fore, costs $80. The college fees are $25 
for Michigan students, $35 to others; 
books and washing average $35 also, so 
that the ayerage total expense of attend 
ing the university is $260. These figures 
are said to apply equally fairly to the stu 
dent life at the universities at Wisconsin 
and Illinois. 

in many talks with President and Mrs. 


| Angell, with several professors, and with | 


many students—all girls—at Ann Arbor, 
I obtained the facts which follow. Co- 


| : : 

| There were some women applicants as 
;early as 1856-58, but they were not 
| admitted. The regents were then opposed 





| diluted the opposition, and at last, at a 

meeting one regent observed that there 
| was no law against co-education, and there 
was no further discussion. The women 
were admitted. At first the girl students 
were picked, that is t» ssy, the girls who 
came were such as were felt to be able to 


| live independent lives. Those first-comers | 
| were let severely alone, and must have | 


| bad a cheerless time. They were not 


| wanted or welcomed by either of the | 


| faculty or the students. 

Now all this is changed. ‘The girls are 
| of all sorts, and come quite as a matter 
| of course, as the boys do, from the high 


| any more than every 


| schools of Michigan and of nearly all the | 


| Middle and Western States. There was a 
| time when the girls wanted to be noticed 
| by the boys, because at first the boys let 
| them alone, and afterward noticed only 
| the brighter or the pretty ones; but to- 
day, when the girls number 600, the girls 
hold the whip hand, and it is the boys 
who seek attention, while the girls bestow 
it sparingly. ‘There are 500 young women 
in what may be called the strictly college 
classes, and 100 more are taking the techni- 
cal or special courses. Among them are 
always some dentists, a great many doc 
tors, from two to half a doz2n lawyers, 
and so on. Those who study law may 
not wish to practise. They are more apt 
to want to work in lawyers’ offices, to 
assist their fathers, or, as is the case of a 
| wealthy lady now taking that course, 
| they want to understand how to manage 
| their property. 

The average age of the boys and girls is 
twenty-one. Both the boys and girls 
enter at the average age of nineteen years 
| and a half. 

There never bas been a case of scandal 

about the relations between the boys and 
| girls at this university. It is believed that 
| this is partly due to the facts that such 
| relationship brings no novelty, for nearly 
| all have been schooled with the other sex 
elsewhere. It is largely due to the fact 
| that the girls are not penned up in dormi- 
| tories. At Ann Arbor there is a general 
| belief that mischief comes of housing the 
| sexes apart. It is fl itly said that in nearly 
| all the co-educational institutions out 
| West where this practice has obtained for 
| apy great length of time there have been 
| scandals. 

At Ann Arbor the girls exercise espion- 
age over One another. She who makes a 
mistake is quickly told of it. Girl: of 
wrong tendencies are quickly detected and 
discouraged. The Greek letter sovieties 
exercise a strong influence over the girls 
and boys. A Woman’s League, recently 
formed of the faculty ladies, some town 
ladies, and from among the older girl 
Students, bas been organiz2d to meet new- 
coming girls, and to advise them about 
choosing homes, modes of living, and the 
like, and to make friends with them and 
render them at ease amid their new sur- 
roundings. Every girl 
four invitations to the house of every mar- 
ried member of the faculty. Not all are 
grateful for this; some openly declare the 
custom a bore. 

Some girls hold aloof from social 
affiliations, saying that they came to col- 
lege to study, and do not wish to be dis- 
tracted or interfered with. At the same 
time there is an active and gay social life 
| in the place. There are plenty of parties 
and dances, and it is amusing to hear that 





| 


I understand the case, the young men 
attend the young women to their homes 
afterward in free Western manner. ‘This 
reminds me that [ heard that it is the 
custom for the girls to receive gentlemen 
callers in the boarding houses and frater- 
nity houses (always in the house parlor or 
in the study-room of the suites in which 
the girls live). 


lasted. 

*‘ Oh.” said a fair ‘co ed,” ‘‘we almost 
always keep rooms in couples, and then if 
the other girl is out, there is a landlady; 
she is sure to be somewhere in the house. 
She could be called—if it were necessary.” 

The boys and girls go driving, and rid- 
ing, and rowing, and walking freely, as 
they please; much more often in com- 
panies of four or three than of two, I arm 
told, though there is seen no reason why 
they should not go in couples. When I 
said that I knew of an Eastern woman's 
college where it is held that no girl will 
be seen driving with a young man unless 
she wants it known that she is engaged to 
him, the Ann Arbor girls who heard me 
all laughed. 

‘My! a gocd many of us would be en- 
gaged at that rate,” one said. “It used to 
be said a girl was engaged if she wore a 
boy’s society pin, but that is forgotten by 
some, and never was heard of by others.” 

And when I told of the terrible cham- 
pagne and cigarette nights ina girls’ col- 
lege, they all said with frankly opened 
eyes, that no one ever heard of such a 
thing at staid old Michigan. If this uni 
versity is distinctive, it is in the fact that 
it has often been called the poor man’s 
university. Such it used to be, though 
now in the mass of poor boys and gir!s 
are rich men’s sons and daughters 
from Detroit and other neighboring cities. 
These are the exceptions to the rule by 
which the rich Westerners send their chil- 
dren E ist, to one side or the other of the 
Atlantic. Ann Arbor contains scholars 
from a)] over the West, and from Europe, 
Asia, and the island nations. Dentistry 
and other specialties bring most of the 
foreigners. The only demoralizing ele- 
ment thus far (and it has been slight) is 
produced by those grow-up men who come 
from the mining and cattle capitals, with 
plenty of money and many bad habits, to 
take up some special course of study. 


sor 


But I am assured that they do not affect 
‘*Boys who are 





vicious with women do not dare to be so 
with the college girls,” [amtold. ‘*They 


| do not even dare to i troduce double 


to the admission of women, but the gen- | 
tle pressure of public opinion gradually | 


| to doubt it. 


entendre in their speech to or about the 
girls, or to lower the morale of the college 
by evil talk about the girls. This is not 
permitted by the male students” I was 
told this several times, and have no reason 
t But what a splendid feather 
it is, if it be true, in the cap of our vigor- 
ous, healthy, woman respecting Amer- 
icanism! They say in Ann Arbor that 
you cannot kill or even repress an Amer- 
ican boy’s instinct for chivalry. 

rhe sentimental side of their natures is 
not stifled, for in their ‘Songs of the 
Yellow and Blue’’ I find this ballad dedi- 
cated to the Coed. Be it known that a 
girl student is so called, though why she 
he I do not under- 
stand. Medica) students of the female 
gender fare worse in the college vernacu- 
lar, for they are known as ‘then medics.” 
But here is the song: 


THE CO ED THAT VANQUISHES ME. 


Here’s to the Co-ed with brain full of books, 
And no'i-me-tangere, frange-re air, 
Who prattles of Plato and Cat, and looks 
Into Persius and Cartius while dressing her 
hair! 
CHORUS. 


Oh, cobwebby tresses of shimmering gold 
(Or whatever color they b-)! 

Oh, glances so coy, and winsome—and cold 
Of the Co-ed that vanquishes me! 


| Here's to the Co-ed potential in gaze, 





receives at least | 


the girls are always chaperoned—that is, | 
there is always ove elderly, a married 
woman, present to look after the buds. As | 


With Hegel and Schlegel and Hobbes in her 
arms, 
And eyes where the stars of philosophy blaze, 
And lips of unspeakable charms. 


CHORUS. 
Oh, ruby lipped, to-be-sipped petals of rose! 
Oh, eyes of the far apogee! 


Oh, arms! oh, arms, oh, statuesque arms! 
Of the Co-ed that vanquishes me! 


Matter of-fact as the relationship of the 
boys and girls seems in the college class- 
rooms, the Gentle Tyrant does trouble 
them. (Personally, I am glad to find that 
they are human.) There have been five 
or six weddings of the Co-eds by members 
of the faculty, and there have been a good 
many marriages among the students, 
though, never one, I am told, until after 
both parties have graduated. Cupid may 
break into the scholastic precincts, but he 
is not recognized until Minerva relin- 
quishes her rule. My lady friends say 
positively that every one of these mar- 
riages has turned out well, and every 
bride has blossomed into a good wife and 
mother. It is argued that education should 
produce wise and capable housekeepers 
and managers, more intelligent, orderly 
and systematic than the uneducated one 
can be. And my lady friends at the col- 
lege insist that it does this 

It must be borne in mind that the wom- 
en of Ann Arbor are all either earnest 
ons seeking education, or else they are 
matter-of course pupils drifting along the 
ful: course of schooling that the West 
demands for its youth. The idle, silly, 
frivolous, worldly girls have not been 
seen there yet. In the West itis not yet 
a mere matter of fashion for women to be 
college-bred. When it is, a difft-rent class 
of girls will go there—spendthrift girls, 
and girls who live for dress, and (Heaven 
forefend!) perhaps champ»gne and ciga- 
rette girls, 

I was very anxious to know how the 
girls compared with the boys, intellectu- 
ally, as students. Being a man and like a 
man, | went to the men to find out—to the 
professors. ‘*They cannot be said to ful- 
fil the promise that girl children make in 
the lower schools,” I was told. ‘‘As chil- 
dren they are brighter than boys, but as 
women they are not so successful as their 
brothers. It can be said of the young 
women that they are more conscie:tious 
students; more faithful as students. more 


| anxious to succeed, more bumiliated by 


When [ heard that. I | 
asked who was present while the visit | 


These are apt to poison the lives of a few | 8°, 
young men before they are discovered. | always enter into has a broadening in- 


failure in the publicity ef the class-rooms. 
Then, again, they have less to distract 
them than the boys, with their out-door 
sports and in-door amusements.” From 
another professor I gathered this: ‘'The 
girls are the equals of the men up toa 
certain point. ‘Then they drop behind. 
They follow nothing ecientificaliy. They 
do not pursue a study toits furthest fol- 
lowing, or with the patience of sustained 
interest that men show.” 

O. the broad topic of co-education I got 
many points from old and young, and 
boysand girls. Hear this, froma girl of 
twenty-two: ‘Co-education destroys the 
desire for woman’s rights. Perhaps educa- 
tion destroys it, but co-education certainly 


does. I don’t know why itis; perhsps it 
is because we see the character of the 
male man in process of development side 


by side with the female charac‘er. We 
see what forceful natures they have, and 
with what ease they dominate us, and 
everything; at all events, the woman’s 
rights idea vanishes from the minds of the 
women in this college.” 

** Yes,’ said a married woman listener, 
‘and there is not & woman with a mission 
in the college. I understand that they 
develop women with missious in the Kast- 
ern colleges, but here we destroy them.” 

There are women ig Ann Arbor who 
have their doubts about—not co educa- 
tion, but about the advantages of college 
education for womev. “Pienty of the 
girls complain that college life makes 
them very selfish,” said one; ‘‘and others 
who do not say this assert that it makes 
them narrow. They lose their touch upon 
practical every-day life; they miss a 
knowledge of what is going on in the 
world.” It seemed to me that the sub- 
stance of this plaint was that the girls do 
not get time to read the magazines, the 
novels and the newspipers of tne day. 

‘*But,” said a very loog-time resident 
within the college circle, a ma‘ron and a 
college woman, “it is an indubitable fact, 
admitted by a host of girls, that college 
life does make them selfish, indifferent to 
the affairs of others, self-centred and 
hardened. It is queer that this should be 
since the democracy that the boys 


fluence upon its members. But girls draw 
sharp lines in forming social sets and cir- 
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cles. They exclude from their society | supported the latter day movements for | 


and their gifts of flowers and ices certain 
girls who are often the victims of mere 
prejudice. This hardens them; it is alla 


part of the selfishness they develop. But | 


the worst is the setback the girls get when | women.” 
They come from | vanced” for their time, and were always 

uarrow homes and tiny communities, live | looked up to as rightly enjoying authority. | 
four years wholly for themselves, and | This state of things is largely explained | 


they go to their homes. 


woman’s emancipation. ‘‘Her mother, 
her grandmother and the women of her 
family,” says a sister of John Bright, 
‘*never bowed down to men as superior to 
They were extremely ‘‘ad- 


come to dread the routine and the unsel- | by the fact that these women were dis- 


fishness of the family life to which they 
must return. When they go home at vaca- 


| 


tion time they are not made to reconnect | 


themselves with the home life; they are 
treated as guests, and petted, made much 
of. Their people are Riad to see them, 
and they stand at one side of their family 
life and dread returning to it. When at 
last they are at home to stay, they un- 


questionably pass through years of mel- | 


ancholy, gloomy experience, disappoint 
ment over having found no means of con- 


tinuing someting akin to their college | 


lives. 
marry or teach—this is the common aim 
of the majority. It is admitted that edu- 
cation should be better, should teach 
women how to broaden their lives and 
radiate enlightenment.” 

‘And I maintain that it does,” said a 
young college professor’s wife. ‘‘I insist 
that college women soon recover from 
their college habits, and begin to find and 
to develop congenial souls and congenial 
pursuits. ‘They broaden the families to 
which they return, and when they marry 
they make better wives and mothers than 
if they had not been to college.” 

‘*But, after all,’ said I to President An- 
gell, the kindly, able, easy, but firm head 
of ithe greatest or next to the greatest 
body of students in America, “I am still 
puzzled over the original question: How 
parents can send their young girls away to 
mingle with boys, unguarded, unguided, 
in view of all that we Know of human 
nature. I see that all here is sweet and 
pure and practical and business-like. 1 
find only trifles to criticise, and even these 
do not affect the morale of the university. 
But I feel that we in the East are not as 
ready to adopt co-education as you people 
are, and since my reasons are but the 
ordinary promptings of prudence, I can 
not understand why they are so little 
applicable to what I see around me here.” 

‘What you know of human nature is 
sound enough,” said he, ‘but we have 
educated human nature. What I mean is 
that here in the West we know no other 
kind of education than co education. Not 
only is the entire school system of Michi- 
gan co-educational}, but such is the system 
of all the West. Everywhere the public 
schools harbor both sexes. In Michigan 
the academy idea has never flourished. 
The State has but two notable and very 
successful academies. From the cross- 
roads primaries to the High Schools all 
the State educational institutions shelter 
both sexes. This university is a State 
institution, and it but follows the local— 
really the Westerno—custom. ‘The reason 
that co-education here is not an exyeri- 
ment, but a perfect and fixed idea, is that 
from childhood to maturity the sexes go 
to school hand in hand. They know of no 
schooling where the sexes are separated, 
for here they are never separated.” 

After I had written this article, and had 
seen it in type, I happened to speak of it 
to a man high in a commanding profession 
—a Western man established here. 

‘*T was co-educated,”’ said he, ‘‘and I do 
not believe in thesystem. It makes flabby 
boys. ‘The presence of the girls leads the 
young men to dawdle in parlors, to collect 
sofa pillows, and to idle about, waiting to 
take the girls home, when they shovld be 
engaging in athletic sports and exercises. 
The co educated man loses half that other 
men get in college—the development of 
the body. Another thing, I cannot think 


it good for young women or boys to trifl: | 


with the affairs of the heart a3 they did 
when I went to college. There the ma- 
jority got engaged before they were gradu- 
ated, and yet nothing came of the engage- 
ments; they were broken after the couples 
separated.” 

‘These reflections do not especially con- 
cern Ann Arbor, for it was not there that 
he went toccllege. But they express the 


Those who do not suffer this either | 


tinguished ministers in the Society of 
Friends. The influence which this first 
wife would have had on Jobn Bright’s 
woman suffrage views is shown by that 
exercised over him in this matter by his 
second wife, who was far more conserva- 
tive than the first one. The second Mrs. 
Bright had, however, a large love for 
medical knowledge, which led her to come 
out strongly for the medical education of 
women, an innovation which met with 
bitter opposition in England. It is to be 
noted that John Bright shared his wife’s 
opinions on this subject. So great was 
her influence over him that some people 


| explained his change of mind in regard to 





Opinion of a thoughtful and able man, and | 


are part of the testimony I set out to 
gather. 


~@ 


JOHN BRIGHT AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


The following article by Theodore | 


Stanton originally appeared in the Chi- 
cago Open Court. It has been revised for 
our columns by the author: 

In a recent Century Magazine, Rev. Dr. 
Buckley, in an ariicle against the confer- 
ring of the political franchise on women, 
quotes from my book, “The Woman 
Question in Europe,”’ a letter addressed 
to me several years ago by John Bright, 
in which that eminent statesman explains 
why, having at first voted with John 
Stuart Mill in favor of woman suffrage, 
he ever «fterwards opposed the measure. 
This episode in Jolin Bright’s career has 
never been fully told. It is here given 
for the first time, and is based on facts 
drawn from the most trustworthy sourers. 

Notwithstanding John Bright’s great 
talents and sympathetic nature, there 
were limitations to his mind and feelings 
which have never existed in the case of 
his brother, Jacob Bright, whose sense of 
justice is boundless. It is possible that 
‘these limitations were to some extent 
patural in the elder brother, tut they 


| property. 


woman suffrage as wholly due to her, and | 


went 80 far as to declare that on her death- 
bed she made him promise never to sup- 
port the bill again. But there is not a 
shadow of a foundation for this story. 
In the first place, there was no death-bed 
in the usual acceptance of the term. She 


died suddenly one morning after break- | 


fast, without a moment’s notice, while 
supposed to be in her usual health. In 


the second place, John Bright was the | 


last man to have made such a promise, 
and his wife was the last woman to have 
exacted it from him. 

During two or three years the second 
Mrs. Bright served on the Ccmmittee of 
Management of a large school in York- 
shire, which was chiefly under the direc- 
tion of a body of men. One of her sisters- 
in-law writes me: ‘She often expressed 
Surprise at the great incompetency of the 
men for the duties they had undertaken 
to perform, and a very short time before 
her death she remarked to me in the pres 
ence of her husband: ‘I feel almost ready 
to join you all in your women’s rights 
movements; I have such continual proof, 


which is really astounding, of the utter | 
unfitness of men for duties which they | 


think they can perform without the help of 
women.’ I shall never forget my brother’s 
significant smile. He knew she spoke 
the truth.” 

John Bright was a member of the Gov- 
ernment that passed the Contagious Dis- 
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can be full of contradictions. His had the 
most exalted love and admiration for 
women as domestic ministers to all that 
was beautiful) in life, and as saint-like 
preachers of righteousness, for he believed 
in their equality with men in all religious 


matters; and whilst we all well-nigh wor- | 


shipped him for the sweetness and tender- 
ness of his love, we forgave him that he 
could not see that woman needed justice 
as well as love, for in his society we 
seemed to possess everything.” 


HUMOROUS, 


Castleton—Is it true that Miss Wiberly 
referred to me as an agnostic. Clubberly 


and cut out the shoe, just as mamma does 
a dress. 

‘“‘After the shoe was cut, the shoe man 
carefully fitted it on to the last. Each of 


|us children had a last of our own, just 


—She said you didn’t know anything.— ' 


Life. 


Bishop—Do you think it is right to par- 
take of this hash on Friday? Low Church 
Clergyman—Entirely orthodox; it is com- 
posed of the thirty-nine articles.— Puck. 


Marion—O%, Laura, I don’t know what 
to do. 
stop drinking if I marry him, and Charlie 
says he’ll take to drink if I don’t marry 
him.—Judy. 


‘*Mary,” said the sick man to his wife, 
when the doctor pronounced it a case of 
smallpox, “if any of my creditors call, 
tell them that I am at last in a condition 
to give them something.” — 7it-Bits. 


Little Mamie read on her Sunday school 
card: ‘God makes, preserves and keeps 
us.” Looking up suddenly, she said: 
|**Mamma, what do you spose He does 
witn ’em all?” ‘*With what, my dear? 
‘Why, all those preserves.”—American 
Grocer. 


A man in St. Paul locked his wife out 
of tne house, a man in Chicago locked his 
| wife in the house, and a man in Boston 
refused to lock the house at all; and now 
| all three women are suing for a divorce. 
This causes a California paper to moralize 
that all women are awful hard to please. 
| —El Paso (Tex.) Times. 


Mrs. Newriche (patronizingly) — Were 
any of your ancestors men of note, Mr. 
Cynic? Mr. Cynic—Yes, madam, I should 
say so. One of them was the most famous 
admiral of his day, and commanded the 
allied forces of the world. Mrs. Newriche 
(with altered tone of deep respect )—Is it 
possible, Mr. Cynic? And what was his 
|}name? Mr. Cynic—Noah, madam.—Life. 


ease Acts, ‘‘and,”’ as one of his near rela- | 


tives says, ‘‘was, of course, morally re- 
sponsible for that abominable outrage on 
women’s liberties.” These Acts were 
unanimously and violently opposed by 


his three daughters and two sisters, which | 


greatly upset him. It was just at the 
time of his second period of nervous pros- 


tration, caused by overwork and anxiety, | 
that he found, on recovering, the women | 


of the nation roused into rebellion against 
this legislation. He was much startled 
to see them appearing on public platforms 
in order to debate this psinful question ; 
and his wife, who devotedly attended him, 
increased, by her conservative views, 
this shock to his feelings. Many other 


examples might be given of the ten- | 


dencey of the second Mrs. Bright to 
hold back from entering upon the new 
departure in favor of women, ard of the 
strong eflect which her course had upon 
her husband when he was called upon to 
pronounce upon these same measures in 
Parliament. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that John Bright himself 
was always a Liberal so far as women 
questions were concerned. Several ex- 
amples besides his position on woman suf- 
frage might be given in support of this 
assertion. It is well known, for instance, 
how strongly he opposed and how elo- 


quently be denounced the law of primo- | 


geniture as unjust and unequal, and yet 


by his will he left his daughters only one- | 


half what he left his sons. 

In his treatment of women’s interests 
John Bright was inconstant; not only in 
regard to that of the suffrage. At one 
time he strongly combated the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Bill, for he dis- 
liked marriage settlements. But when his 
daughters came to marry, his opinion on 
this question changed; he saw that the 
oLrly way to avoid such settlements was 


| to give wives the control of their own 


‘‘| have no doubt,” one of the 
members of his family once wrote me, 
‘if bis daughters had been cursed with bad 
husbands, he would have seen that otrer 
laws also required alteration. But this 


| necessity was not brought home to him.” 


were greatly fostered and developed by | 


circumstances connected with his domes 
tic life. Here is to be found the real 
reason why John Bright voted against 


the woman suffrage bill when it passed | 


from the hands of his brother, who re- 
introduced it after Mr. Mili’s defeat for 


re election to Parliament and it was taken | 


up by aconservative member. 


While his | 


brother was in charge of it, Jobn Bright | 


did not vote at all. 

John Bright was twice married. The 
first wife died early in his career, even 
before the Corn League agitation began. 
Had she lived, she would certainly have 


he day before this Bill, which becamea 
law in 1882, came on for its final passage 
in the House of Commons, John Bright 
was Junching with Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Bright. The latter asked him to speak 
for it. “*To my amazement.” says Mrs. 
Jacob Bright, ‘he replied: ‘What! leta 
woman have her own property, to give to 
Dick, Tom or Harry. or to whomsoever 
she pleases to give it! It is a monstrous 
proposition!’ I was silent for a mowent, 
unable to believe my ears. At last I said: 
‘I suppose, then, you do not think it at all 
a **monstrous” thing that a man has now 
the right to give aot only his own prop 
erty to Nan, Poll or Suky, but his wife’s, 
too? After this passage at arms there 
was a dead silence. He lookcd at me in 
astonishment. [ continued: ‘I suppose 
you know that men sometimes actually 
exercise the right they have to make away 
with their wives’ money? No answer at 
all. But on looking st the division list, I 
found he had voted for cur Bill, though 
he did not accede to my request to speak 
for it.” 

Jonny Bright seems to have drawn the 
line of women’s voting at municipal suf- 
frage. He warmly advocated that measure 
and once said to Mrs. Jacob Bright, refer- 
ring to his sister, the late Mrs. Margaret 


Lucas, who was an ardent woman suf. | 


fragist: ‘‘She i: a householder, she pays 
rates in her own name—why, then, should 
she not vote?” 

Apropos of John Bright’s position on 
‘the woman question,” one of his sisters 
thus writes, tenderly: ‘*The buman mind 
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THE BEST WAY. 





BY CORA STUART WHEELER. 





Billy the dog, and Tilly the cat, 

Started to have a quarrelsome spat. 

Said Billy to Tilly, ‘* Take this and that\”’ 
Said Baby to Billy, ‘‘For shame! Take this!” 
And settled their quarrel with one soft kiss. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW LITTLE GRANDMOTHER’S SHOES 
WERE MADE. 

‘But, grandmamma,” said little May, 

| holding up the tiny pair of calfskins, 

‘‘were these your very bestest shoes? 

Didn’t you have any shiny black ones, 

with a tassel on, like mine? 

‘*And where did you buy them, Grand- 
mamma? Did Columbus bring them with 
him, in his ship?” 

‘‘What notions the child does get,” 
| laughed grandmamma. ‘She hears 80 
much about Columbus nowadays, that 
| she thinks he did everything. 

‘*‘No, dearie; Columbus didn’t bring 
grandmamma’s shoes over. He sailed 
away to England again, many hundreds 
of years before these little shoes were 
made. 

‘*Bring your chair and sit down by me 
and I will tell you all about these little 
worn-out shoes of mine. 

‘*‘When I was alittle girl,’’ began grand- 
mamma, ‘people did not wear shoes all 
the time. They went barefoot in summer, 
except when they were dressed up. Oae 
pair of shoes was expected to last a whole 
year. When we went to church, we used 
to go barefoot, carrying our shoes in our 
hinds till we reached the brook at the 
foot of the hill. Then we washed our 
feet and put on our shoes. So they did 
not wear out very fast; and if one of the 
children lost his shoes, as you did the 
other day, he had to go barefoot till the 
shoe man came again.” 

**Oh, dear!” sighed May, ‘how dreadful! 
But who was the shoe man, grandmamma, 
and when did he come? Tell meall about 
it, please.” 

‘*The shoe man,’’ grandmamma said, 
‘‘was a very important man in our time; 
and shoe week was a great week for the 
children. 

‘Every family kept an old shoe bench; 
and I can remember just what a stir there 
was all over the house when my father 
came in and said, ‘Wife, Jabez Brown will 
be here tc-morrow.’ 

‘*The shoe bench was brought down 
from the attic to a warm corner of the 
kitchen, the favorite lasts were brought 
out, and we children talked about the new 
shoes till we fell asleep. 

‘Early in the morning the old man 
would appear, trudging up the road with 
his bag of tools, lasts and leather on his 
back; and by nine o’clock he was seated 
on his bench hard at work. 

‘*We children used to sit on the floor 
| beside him, watchigg him as he measured 





as you have patterns for your dollie’s | Dr. Gray’s Quest. by 


clothes. And just as mamma has patterns 
when she cuts out your dresses. Then 
the shoe man punched holes with his sharp 
little awl, all along the edges of the 
leather, and the shoe was ready to sew. 

‘For his sewing, he used a waxed end. 
A waxed end is a long linen thread with 
pig’s bristles fastened in at each end for 
needles. And all day long the shoe man 
would sit there, thrusting the two needles 
into the holes, as you would lace a shoe, 
and drawing them out with a jerk, till the 
shoe was sewed so firmly that the stitches 
lasted till the leather wore out. 

‘‘When the shoes were finished, he 


| packed his bag and said good-by for 


Fred has promised that he will | 





| 
| 


another year.” 

‘*How nice it must have been, grand- 
mamma,” said little May.— Grace Brownell 
Peck in Our Little Men and Women. 





TIRED women need to have their blood 
purified and enriched by Hood's Sarsapa- 
rijla. It will give them strength and 
health. . 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 





Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
lhorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all regular 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Upper 
classes begin Sept. 18. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 
Training School for Kinde: gartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Will be re-opened at Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
1404 Bacon Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 





oS COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. 8tation, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For full particu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., Prestdent, 














KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its origina! soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, DEC., 27, 1890. 


| Tue KNITTED MATTRESS CO.,, 


Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—You heve asked us what 


' success we have had with The Knitted 


Table Felting. so much used for household 


| purposes under damask cloths, and we 


INSIST 





are glad to reply that it meets with gen- 
eral satisfiaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. 
We believe it an excellent article in every 


way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 





Write us for samples and catalogue 


| KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


-BES14s0N M EARTH- = 
WCKCHSON PATENT BOYLE SHEARS (Ask) 
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» BINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.o————— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlows 
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E AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD'S LAST NOVEL, 


Francis H, UNDERWOOD 
D., author cf *Quabbin,” “The Poet anc the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,’ etc. $1.75. 


*Lisbeth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Hampshire 
sLso By Eviza NELSON BLair (Mrs. Henry W. Blair), 
J, 


Neighbor Jackwood. 
ana revised edition w 
ter and portrait. $1.5 

Readings fromthe Old English Dramatists. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDs- Wis: Low (brs. [P- 

Cloth, 





L 





By J. T. TRowpripGe. New 
ith an autobiogrephical chap- 
. 


ving Winslow). 
gilt top, 83.50, 

Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England, Containiog full d+ scription, key 
and literary references. By M.A Wu.Lcox, Professor 
of Zoology, Welk sley College. 60 cents net. 


Make W fi . Rev. Fu ° 
Do ed or the King. Rev. Fravivs J. Froper 


With notes. Two volumes, 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76. By Samvet ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of ‘Our Colonial Homes,’ “Noo 
ad Corners of New England Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
about $1.25. 

THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Everett T. Tom 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” Illus 
trated, $1 3). 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven 
tures and exploitsof andrew Fielc and bis compan 
ions in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND.§ 


Inthe Saddle. By Oriver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the serles. Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


Across Indin. or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By OL: VER Optic. Illustrated, $1.25. 


The Stors of Patriot's Dav.. 
Concord, By GaorGe J. VARNEY. 
5U cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoo'a, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19 h of ‘April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sornim May. Illustrated, 7 cents. 


Uniform = ith ‘Wee Lucy,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prady’s ( hildren.” 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbeok of American History. 
By the Library Metnop. Fer Secondary Seneole, 
Period of th. Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtR. 5) cents, net. 


The Study of Evrglish History. By the Lapora- 
TORY METHOD. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cer ts net. 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. By 
the LABORAT. RY METLOD. By CAROLINE W, TRA: 
40 cents net. F 
In Press—Re FERENCE HANDBOOK OF GREEK HisTORY, 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
theirtel #8*rooms, have proved of such value that many 


C&2ucawrs have desired them for use, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 


DR Ghoige collcerion of ve pouims.” Cloth white wud 
choice collection of love ms. oth, white an 
gold. New edition, $1.50. ae 


Back Country Poems, 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5u, 


In Wild Rose Time, Ry Amanpa M. Doveras 
author of “Larry,” “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osborne of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnan D. Cuen+y. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50, 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
Making. and Fish Hreeding. By Joun Har- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Lexington and 
Cloth. ilhustrated, 


By Sam WALTER Foss, 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Securlty, 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If }ou have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
EUREKA Bark. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST, 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 








—FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells. 
ville, Klmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


Mail and Passenger, 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
» to Troy and Saratoga. 

Sundays only. Accommodations 
» for Troy and Albany. 

lassenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Exp ess. 

» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 


: —— via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 
Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 


| time and courteous employees. 


For additional train service from Poston to Fitch- 
burs and intermediate stations, see lccal time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all botels in Beston. 

For maps, tr rough time tables, ratee of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodaticnes, or further !nfor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washingtcn 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause 


| way Str «t, Boston. 


on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding | 
At all the leading dry goods houses | 


| 


| cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. 





J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
July Ist, 1895. 





The New England Railroad Co., 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
ParlorCars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn, 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 


epot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 
W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’tAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department 
Woman’s Journal! Office. Boston, Mass. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 


from the office or not. 
2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 


the post-office — whether directed to his name or | judgment of the lower court. 


another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
é& advocates. 


2 7 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held in Ashtabula, Oct. 
22, 23 and 24. The convention will be entertained 
by the W.C. T. U. of Ashtabula. E. J. H. 


~+*@ 
or 





CO-OPERATION NOT COMPETITION. 

The woman suffrage movement has 
grown as fast as could have been expected, 
involving. as it does, so great and radical 
a change in the relations of women and 
men. The establishment of woman suf- 
frage, in 1776, among the Quakers of New 
Jersey, wus limited to women of property. 
With the abolition of property qualifica- 
tions, freebolders’ suffrage gave place to 
manhood suffrage, with the usual restric- 
tions of race and sex. “A white man’s 
government” became the basis of Ameri- 
can State governments, and remained un- 
challenged until 1847. Forty-eight years 
of agitation since then have given us three 
States with constitutions from which sex 
distinctions are wholly eliminated. The 
problem now is how to make the change 
universal. 

The greatest obstacle hitherto has been 
the idea that women when enfranchised 
would bicome competitors with men; 
that they would demand half the offices, 
and force themselves into positions and 
pursuits for which they are by nature unfit 
ted, thereby depriving men of their right- 
ful prerogatives. But this has not been 
the result. On the contrary, women have 
shown themselves willing to work with 
and for men, and have made themselves 
useful and efficient political allies and 
comrades of men. They have succeeded 
not as come-outers, but as associates. *‘Go 
in and win” has been the watchword 
which has achieved success. As it has 
been, so willit be. Women will not with- 
draw themselves from existing political 
parties; on the contrary, they will make 
themselves i.valuable to each and every 
party. They will not make the adoption 
of woman suffrage platforms a condition 
of their support. They will not form, nor 
try to form, a separate party, with suf- 
frage as its leading issue. They have 
always been the help meets of men; they 
will always continue to be men’s help- 
meets. 

My advice therefore to women is to 
identify themselves with each and all 
political parties according to their natural 
individual affiliations. Let them be Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Populists or Pro- 
hibitionists, according to their convictions 
of public duty. But let them be loyal to 
the party of their choice, recognizing the 
obligations of allegiance to their political 
associates. Above all, let them avoid the 


-| housekeeping in an article on ‘*Practical 


| of the State were authorized to vote.” Ia | these points, which I read at the time, 


his view these qualified voters were those 
qualified under existing laws and the en- 
abling act. There had been no intention 
on the part of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to allow women to vote at the first 


| election, in November next, but to allow | 


| them to vote thereafter. This was clearly 
| shown in Section 11 of the schedule of 
the Constitution. Judge Merritt said he 
would file a written opinioa reversing the 


| ‘Two or three days previous to this de- 
| cision the territorial Republican conven- 
| tion nominated Mrs. Emma J. McVicar 
for Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The Salt Lake County Republican con: 
vention, which met on Aug. 23, elected 
Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, editor of the 
Woman’s Exponent, temporary chairman. 
This was no empty compliment, as her 
presiding continued through the entire 
day. 

Mrs. Edna L. Smith was elected tempo- 
rary secretary, and Mrs. F. L. Cushing, 
Mrs. Lillie R. Pardee, Mrs. A. B. Taylor 
and Mrs. M. W. Campbell were appointed 
on committees. 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: 

We recognize that the Republican party 
has ever been the champion of progress 
and the advocate of equal rights to all. 

Woman in her struggle for political 
recognition instinctively turns to the Re- 
publican party, and we hereby pledge our 
united support in preserving to her the 
rights provided by the Republican major- 
ity in the Constitutional Coavention. 

Mrs. Pardee was nominated as one of 
the five candidates for the State Senate, 
and Mrs. Wells as one of the en candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives. 

Present advices from Utah do not indi- 
cate whether the eligibility of women for 
public offices is affected by the decision 
that holds them as unqualified to vote. 

F. M, A. 
Pe ee 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, president of 
the New England Women’s Press Associ- 
ation, proves her knoviedge of good 


Preserving,’’ in Harper's Bazar of Aug. 
31. 

The New England Woman’s Press 
Association is the only club so far hon 
ored by the Board of Woman Managers 
at Atlanta b? giving it a special ‘‘day” at 
the Women’s Congress there this fall. 
Consequently they will have an excursion 
there early in November, and have Nov. 
6 as their special date. Mrs. E. M. H. 
Merrill, Mrs. Sallie Joy White and Mrs. 
Cora Stuart Wheeler will speak on perti- 
nent topics; Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf 
Sutherland will read a paper on ‘tA Plea 
for Womanliness in Business Women ;” 
Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry will speak on 
‘*The Beauty of the New Woman”; Miss 
Emily Ransom on ‘‘Women and Insur 
ance,” and Miss Rebecca C. Norcross on 
‘‘Icopoclasm.” Mrs. May Alden Ward, 
Mrs. Alice Fessenden Peterson and Mrs. 
Annie G. Murray will also read ten- 
minute papers. 

The column headed ‘Entre Nous,” 
which is a salient feature of the Boston 
Daily Herald, is the regular work of one 
woman. Sheis Miss Josephine Jenkins, 
a niece of N. P. Willis, the poet, who was 
much read and admired some forty years 
ago. Miss Jenkins is described by the 
brilliant and versatile Boston correspond- 
ent of the Massachusetts Spy, Miss O. M. 
E. Rowe, a3 “slender in figure, with 
refined features, the keenest of blue eyes, 
and soft gray hair. She suggests elegant 
ease rather than the activity of a journal- 
ist. She keeps herself sedulously out of 
sight, does not mingle with the journalis- 





attitude of meréenaries, never offering | 
their support for personal considerations. | 


In the coming Presidential election I hope 


to see women more active and influential | at home and abroad, the foibles of soci- 


than ever before. | 5 


mes ~@o-— a 


NO EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


election in November. 
recent decision made by Judge Smith at 
Ogden. The cases came up on appeal in 
the suit of Sarah E. Anderson against 
Charles Tyro, registration officer at Ogden, 


tic ilk of women, and has a small, choice 


were spirited and graphic, and showed a 
| fine faculty of getting at the inside of 
affairs. She has also done good work as 
an interviewer and a dramatic critic. 
| Her book, ‘‘Women Wealth Winuers,”’ 
covers the whole range of woman’s work 
in its two huadred pages, and has reached 
| a second edition. Her friend and neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Hazlett-Bevis, writes in the 
Household Realm concerning this book: 
‘*It is written in the interest of women 
alone, and cannot fail to benefit inexperi- 
enced women and girls in their search for 
employment, and suggest an easier path 
to many already earning their daily 
bread. Orders came pouring in before 
the work was out of the press, and every 
mail brings fresh requests.” F.M. A. 





WOMEN STUDENTS OF SCIENCE. 

One of the most interesting papers at 
the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, just 
closed at Springfield, Mass., was that 
read by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Cam- 
bridge, on “Indian Songs and Music.” 
She illustrated her theme by singing 
hymns and songs. Miss Fletcher was one 
of the speakers at the union services held 
in the South Church, Springfield, on last 
Sunday evening, and told something of 
religious thought and customs among the 
Indians. 

Concerning some of the best known of 
the large number of women students who 
attended the Association, the Springfield 
Daily Republican says: 


The work that Miss Fletcher has done 
among the Omaha Indians and other 
tribes in the far West in her effort to get 
for the red man his civil rights as well as 
to show him to the world in his actual 
moral character, is a monument to noble 
womanhood which needs no beautifving. 
Years ago, when Miss Fletcher was living 
among the Indians, one of the old chiefs 
asked permission to give her a name by 
which she should be known to them. 
Wher she consented he said that she 
should be called ‘‘Mashahathe,” a word 
which describes the soaring, upward 
flight of the eagle. ‘‘Because,” he aided 
gravely, ‘‘you are like the eagle who 
from far above sees the light of the com- 
ing day. while the earth is yet in dark- 
ness. So you, Mashahathe, see the dawn 
for which the Indian is looking, before he, 
far below, can see it.”” And when, through 
Miss Fletcher’s efforts, the Omahas were 
given the civil and political rights for 
which they were patiently waiting, this 
same old chief said to Miss Fletcher: ‘I 
was right; you are Mashahathe, for you 
did see the dawn of the Indian.” 

Mrs. Dr. Mary B. Moody, of New 
Haven, has been a student of botany and 
geology for the past sixteen years, and 
has attended many of the meetings of the 
association. Naturally of a scientific 
bent, she began the study of the sciences 
principally in order to get the relief which 
new thoughts would give her. She talked 
interestingly and enthusiastically of her 
chosen sciences. Mrs. Moody has an 
enthusiastic companion in her studies in 
Dr. Robert O. Moody, her son, who isa 
practicing physician of New Haven. Both 
mother and son are also intelligent and 
enthusiastic students of the habits of 
birds. 

Mrs. A. A. Allen, of Germantown, Pa., 
is particularly interested in the care and 
arrangement of shade trees for city 
streets, and has given the subject much 
careful thought and study. Mrs. Alien is 
a member of the National Science Club 
for women, and has taken active part in 
the proceedings of that association for 
many years. 





— - 
THE CITY WHERE WOMEN VOTE. 


Rev. Joseph K. Dixon writes in the 
Boston Watchman of Aug. 29 of ‘‘Denver 
the Beautiful.’’ He describes it as ‘*a city 
in many of its features as royal as Rome, 
as esthetic as Athens, as glorious as the 
gardens of Babylon.” ‘A city of palatial 
homes, embowered in shade of maple and 





circle of friends, but there is nothing in 
Boston, or hardly in the world, that | 
escapes her vigilance. Her brilliant pen | 
is virile, humorous, pathetic or sarcastic | 
by turns. The political aspect of affairs 
ety, clubs, athletics, street life, literature, 
music, art and science, are swiftly seized, 
touched with incisive dash and pinioned, | 


| 80 to speak, with the lights turned on, in | 
The Supreme Court of Utah has decided 
that women cannot vote at the coming | 


This reverses the | 


involving the question of women voting. | 


Chief Justice Merritt rendered the decis- 
ion on Aug. 31. He said Judge Bartch 
and himself had arrived at a conclusion, 
Judge Jing dissenting on the subject. Mrs. 
Anderson had asked that her name be 
placed upon the registration list. Judge 
Merritt said the Edmunds-Tucker law had 
not been repealed and would remain effec- 
tive until Statehood was achieved. Sec- 
tion 2 of the enabling act had extended 
the franchise among males, but had not 
referred to females. To allow females 
to vote would be in conflict wiih the 
act, and was ferbidden. There had been 
stress laid upon the fourth section of the 
enabling act, where the ‘‘qualified voters 





‘Entre Nous.’ ” 

Mrs. Edna C. Jackson-Houk, author of 
‘‘Women Wealth Winners,’”’ has had a 
varied experience in newspaper work. 
She began when a young girl to write 
poems and sketches which found favor, 
and became a correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean and Times and the Cin- 
cinnati Evening Post. She was then 
making her home with her older sister, 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Lafayette, Ind. 
In 1887 she went to Cincinnati, O., and 
became the State editor of the Post, a 
position she retained for five years, 
resigning to marry Mr. William Houk, a 
promising young lawyer of Cincinnati. 
In addition to her work as State editor, 
Miss Jackson filled many difficult assign- 
ments on the Post. She was sent to the 
Tennessee mines where convict labor is 
employed, and among the Homestead 
strikers. She also went as correspondent 


on a relief steamer at the time of the 
great Southern floods. 


Her letters from 


| nineteen railroads, the site of the largest 
| smelting works in the world and of num- 


elm; superb business blocks, that make 
you dream of the highest merits of an old- 
time metropolis.”’ He describes its almost 


| echools. 








knows how to make Denver into an edu- 
cational Boston. He believes, and is fast 
bringing it to pass, that sewing should be 
placed on the same footing with drawing. 
music and calisthenics. He is also intro- 
ducing hand education into the elementary 
He proposes also to introduce 
into the curriculum of the schools tele- 
grapby, shorthand, sheet-iron work, 
plumbing and the system of Sloyd work. 
This year they increase the number of 
their kindergartens to twenty. Like 
Cleveland and Milwaukee, the Public Li- 
brary of Denver, patronized by one thou- 
sand people a day, is under the control of 
the School Board of the city, and through 
the uttermost efficiency of the librarian, 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, there is not a 
schoolroom in the city that is not in 
closest touch with this magnificently ap- 
pointed institution. There is one room in 
the building especially devoted to the 
children. They can come and go as they 
like. It is light, cheery, and adorned 
with flowers and pictures. The little 
folks, from six to fourteen, rummage 
among the books and pictures; if they see 
what they like, they take it with them, 
without saying a word to any one—they 
always bring the book back. 

Dr. Dixon tells of Denver University, 
which ‘‘should be the pride of the whole 
land,” of the denominational schools and 
colleges on all sides, and of the churches 
and church-life which ‘have kept pace 
with commerce and schools ; yea they have 
led the host.” All this and more he tells 
of this beautiful city ‘built after nine- 
teenth century lines,”’ yet forgets to men- 
tion its crowning achievement—full citiz- 
enship to women. F. M. A. 
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WESTERN ITEMS. 


The Denver (Col.) City Suffrage 
League has dissolved its organiz:tion. 
Most of the members are now interested 
in the Civic federation. The secretary’s 
book, containing the record of the cam- 
paign which resulted in the granting of 
the ballot to the women of Colorado, was 
handed over to the State League, with the 
request that it ultimately be placed in 
the State Library. 


Oo the afternoon of Aug. 29 Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCullough, of Chi- 
cago, tendered a reception and luncheon 
to the officers of the Illinois State Suf- 
frage Association, at which Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman - Catt, the organizer of the 
National Suffrage Association, was the 
guest of honor. Ina report of this gath- 
ering the Chicago Times- Herald says: 


At the dinner the condition of the 
woman suffrage movement was discussed, 
and steps were taken toward strengthen- 
ing the organization known as the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association. ‘Ten organ- 
izers will be placed in the field next 
month, and the six States at present 
without organization will be drawn into 
the association. At Chicago an educa- 
tional campaign lasting six days will be 
generaled by Mrs. Catt. There will be 
parlor meetings and lectures in the 
evening, which will be open to all. A 
three years’ course of study, including 
lectures in political economy, social sci- 
ence and the like, was mapped out. Mrs. 
Catt came from the East, and immediately 
after the dinner yesterday left for Mon- 
— where she will continue suffrage 
work. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 





The Santa Barbara Suffrage Club was 
organized Aug. 22, with thirty-five mem- 
bers. Mrs. Mary A. Ashley is president, 
Dec. Belle Reynolds secretary. In the 
evening the State organizer, Mrs. Har- 
land, addressed a meeting. 

A meeting was recently held at Linder- 
man Opera House to organize an Alameda 
City Political Equality Society, to affiliate 
with the State and County organization. 
Mrs. George Babcock was elected tem- 
porary president, and Mrs. Chapman 
secretary. A committee was appointed 
on constitution and by-laws, to report at 
the next meeting, to be held on Sept. 9, 
when a permanent arganization will be 
effected. 





miraculous growth from 1858 when ‘'Den- 


| ver was laid out with ninety cabins and a | 
| few hundred men,” 


to ‘95 when the | 
| **Queen City of the Plains” is the centre of | 


| 


erous other important manufactories, the | 
| home of 160,000 people. | 
Of these people he writes: 
The cream of the East has flowed this | 
way and is being churned into butter. . . 
You will find more college graduates to 
the square inch out here than you may 
find to as many acres in thousands of an- 
| cient communities. 
are seventy five newspapers and periodi- 
cals published in Denver; that the stately 
and beautiful churches are filled with the 
| Sass preaching talent the land affords; 
that the bar and medicine are forging so | 
| far to the front; and that the schools and 
| the educational interests of the city are of | 
a superb order. There are ten thousand | 
| children in the public schools of the city. 
| The school buildings are gems of architec: 
ture and models of convenience. This is 
vastly important, because the mining in- 
terests of the State have brought here re- 
| presentatives from nearly every State in 
the Union, and every part of the globe. 
This heterogeneity of parentage means 
that the schools have a tremend us task to 
make intelligent and loyal citizenship from 
such varied antecedents. Aaron Gove, 
the superintendent of schools, is a product 


| 
| 








of the Boston grammar school, and he 


| campaign against the offending word 


26 i tive sessions of the committee at the 
mmnte Se Enak Cees | home of the president of the State Associ- 
| ation, Mrs. A. A. Sargent, at 1630 Folsom 


| who was appointed S:ate organizer, has 
| returned to the city from her work in the 


The Sin Francisco Daily Call of Aug. 
28 says: 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, the idol of Cali- 
fornia woman suffragists, will open the 


‘*male” in the State constitution by an 
address before a mass-meeting at Golden 
Gate Hall on the 26th prox. 

The joint committee, composed of 
officers and the board of management of 
the State Woman Suffrage Association, 
and officers of the constitutional amend- 
ment campsign committee, have been 
working quietly, but none the less effec 
tively. Taere have been frequent execu- 


Street, and the result of those sessions is 
a clearly defiaed plan of campaign. 
Mrs. Hester A Harland, the young lady 


South, and a special meeting of the com- 
mittee was held yesterday for the purpose 
of hearing her report. She has been 
successful in preparing the way for 
organization by correspordence and 
through visits to many of the southern 
towns. 

She has addressed many clubs and 
enlisted the interest of a number of 
representative women in the various 
towns visited. She expressed the warm- 
est gratitude for the cordial reception 


have been made for speedy organizatio, 
at Ventura and Santa Paula. She will 
leave in a few days for Napa and Vallejon 
afterward making a thorough canvass of 
the northern part of the State, visitin 
all the towns in that section on railro: 
lines. The purpose of ber canvass will 
be twofold, booking Miss Shaw for lect- 
ures and organization of clubs auxiliary 
to the State Association. 

Miss Shaw will remain in California at 
least six weeks, and among her lecturing 
appointments will be included Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Bakersfield, Chico, 
Marysville, Vallejo, Napa and St. Helena. 

The plan of the joint committee is to 
make a thorough canvass of the entire 
State this fall, and make a complete 
organization of woman suffrage forces. 
Miss Shaw will be the only speaker this 
fall, but early next year there will be a 
large number of prominent names slated 
for final work. 

An amendment to section 1 of article 2 
of the constitution of California, in rela- 
tion to the right of suffrage, was adopted 
by the last Legislature. ‘his applies the 
educational test to all would-be voters. 
The ladies ask that the ‘‘objectionable 
word male” be eliminated from that 
amendment, which is to be voted upon a 
year from November. 

The utmost harmony is said to prevail 
among the suffrage workers of the State. 
Old differences have been adjusted, and 
the ladies feel confident that they are 
pressing on to victory. 

Meanwhile conferences are held weekly 
at Mrs. Sargent’s home, 1630 Folsom 
Street, the headquarters of the suffrage 
workers. 
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W.cC, T. U. NOTES. 


Unions everywhere are requested to 
observe Mrs. Leavitt’s birthday, Septem- 
ber 22d, as the World’s W. C. T. U. day. 
By holding a meeting, the local union 
announces its relations with a world wide 
movement and strengthens its 'hold on 
the respect and interest of the community. 
By careful preparation for the collection, 
money enough can be taken at that meet- 
ing not only to cover all expenses but to 
be of practical service in spreading the 
temperance propaganda to all lands. 

The Kokomo (Ind.) union commemora- 
ted Mother Wallace day by having a 
mass-meeting in the evening. The exer- 
cises included music, a brief account of 
Mother Wallace’s life and work and an 
able paper by Miss Simmons, an Indian 
graduated at Wabash. She is only nine- 
teen years old. Her subject was ‘The 
Nineteenth Century Woman.” The large 
audience was delighted. 

Letitia Smith reports to the Union 
Signal from Richmond, Ind., as follows: 

“The Richmond and Mary Thomas 
unions meet regularly each week. The 
former is bending its energies to com- 
plete the payment on the comfortable 
head-quarters which it was enabled to 
purchase by the liberal donation of one 
of the members. We are working in 
fourteen departments, distribution of 
literature, jail and prison, flower mission, 
press work and suffrage, receiving the 
must attention. 

A drinking fountain costing $1 500 has 
been given to the city of Meriden, Conn., 
by the W.C. T. U. of that city. 

The sixth annual meeting of the W. C. 
T. U. of North Dakota, which will be 
held at Hillsboro, September 13:h-16th 
will be one of great interest. Hon. W.G. 
Hubbard, of Columbus, Oaio, president of 
the Peace Association of Friends of 
America, will speak on Sabbath evening. 
Saturday evening, Governor Allen and 
the ex-Governors of the State will dis- 
cuss the question of equal suffrage. Hon. 
Emma F. Bates, state superintendent of 
public instruction, will speak on temper- 
ance teaching in the public schools. Mrs. 
Janette Hill Knox will conduct a model 
union meeting. The annual sermon will 
be preached by Miss Louise Crummy. 
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DENVER MEN FOR SUFFRAGE 





The Boston Advertiser says: 

Denver’s business backbone was well 
represented at the conclave by 135 
Knights. On two subjects, silver and 
woman suffrage, they can talk long and 
earnestly. Oneof the heartiest supporters 
of woman suffrage is D. W. Campbell, a 
well-known lawyer. Hesays: “I amin 
favor of woman suffrage on principle. I 
never cjuld and never can understand why 
one human being is not as much entitled 
to vote as another. Woman suffrage has 
come to stay in Colorado, and it has 
already accomplished a great deal for the 
State. Sir Knight F. M. Tucker, a promi- 
nent business man, says: ‘*‘Woman suf- 
frage in Colorado has been one of the 
most successful and gratifying steps in 
the march of progress that has been taken. 
It is surprising to note how quickly 
women pick up a knowledge of politics. 
Now the secret is out that the average 
woman has always understood about as 
much in regard to politics as the average 
man. Politics have been, as a rule, left 
to the professional politician. Now that 
the women have taken hold of the matter 
the public will be, without doubt, better 
informed. It has astonished Colorado to 
notice the great ease and adaptability 
with which women have taken to politics. 
Sir Knight B. L. James is one of the 
ardent supporters of woman suffrage. 
He says: ‘*‘Woman suffrage in Colorado 
Las thus far been quite a success. It 
would bea blessing if for no other reason 





accorded to her by the people and press 
everywhere in the South. Arrangements 


than that it has made the polls a quiet, 
respectable place to go to. It certainly 
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isa pleasure to go to the polls now, for 
the eflects of tobacco and spirits are no 
longer visible and everything is quiet and 
orderly. Woman suffrage has already 
made a great change for the better. There 
is no telling what the coming years may 
accomplish.” 
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A CHURCHWOMAN “TALKS BACK” 


Archdeacon Brady, of the Protestant 
Epi:ecpal Church of Kansas, recently 
preached in Girard, that State, a sermon 
in condemnation of woman suffrage and 
its advocates. That it was not acceptable 
to all his hearers is evident from an open 
letter written by Carrie Stearns Smith 
and published in the Girard Duily Press of 
Aux. 23 

Mrs. Smith says: 

As a churchwoman I am assumed to be 
voiceless. A woman communicant of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the dio- 
cese of Kansas is not practically even of 
the laity. She cannot be a delegate to a 
diocesan convention, have a voice in 
electing the bishop, or in measures con 
cerning the welfare of the Church. No 
matter how pious she may be, how much 
or how little money she contribute for 
the support of the Church, how many 
children she may have reared in its faith, 
she must ‘‘keep silence.”’ She may labor 
unremittingly and without stint in her 
local church work, that is permitted. 
But though voiceless as a churchwoman, 
as a partially enfranchised citizen of the 
commonwealth of Kansas and a consistent 
advocate of equal suffrage I am bound to 
speak, and from this latter standpoint, 
very reverend sir, I presume to address 
you. 

Then she proceeds to expose the falsity 
of the young Reverend’s assumptions and 
the fallacy of his logic in clear and vigor- 
ous terms. F M.A. 


SUMMER LIFE IN SARATOGA, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

On my return from a pleasant summer 
soj urn in the shade of the grand old elms 
of Saratoga, I find the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
greeting me, its columns replete with 
interesting statements. The temptation 
is strong to add a few words, as my 
quota for the sexson. Once we were 
taught to think of Saratoga as a place for 
the giddy throng upon pleasure bent. 
To-day one receives cards requesting at- 
tendance at a course of Biblical lectures, 
of lectures on the evolution of culture, or 
on the glacial period. Weobserve many 
quiet people wending their way to Educa- 
tional Hall, or to the Saratoga Opera 
House, with mind intent upon subjects, 
such as we have expected at Chatauqua, 
at Round Lake, or at the Keene Valley 
School of Philosophy. A Boston friend 
suggests that Saratoga, with its many 
conventions and lecture courses, is to 
evolve itself into a literary centre, and 
that its day of club-rooms and horse- 
races is over. Truly this isa sign of the 
times, an ever moving onward and up- 
ward. 

But enough! Let me call your attention 
to a new book which opens a field of 
thought, called ‘Die Leistungen der 
deutschen Frau in den letzten vierhundert 
Jahren, oauf wissenschaftiichen Gebiete,” 
its authress—Elise Oelsner—has grouped 
together short biographical sketches of 
women in Germany who, during the 
last 400 years, have made their mark in 
medicine, botany, pedagogics, ‘literature 
and in books of description and travel. 
It was published in 1894 and the reading 
public is promised, at a later date, a con- 
tinuation, which will ‘give information 
concerning women in religious and philo 
sophica)] fields. °¢ 

Frau Oelsmer states that the develop 
ment of woman from the scientific side 
does not necessarily interfere with her 
being an excellent housekeeper, wife and 
mother. She cites instances such as that 
of Frau Professor Dr. Heim, of Ziirich, 
well known as physician and ‘‘Hausfrau.”’ 
She quotes Johannes Scherr, who speaks 
of his wife—an authoress—as ‘the best of 
comrades in weal and woe.” She points 
out the social progress and development 
of woman from century to century; at 
the present day individuality is strongly 
cultivated, in the 15th century such a 
thing was not heard of—laws and customs 
kept her within a narrow sphere. 

America seems to have taken the lead 
in opening fields of literary or scientific 
effort to women; in other countries many 
obstacles have been placed in her path. 
In Switzerland, however, in 1892, there 
were 318 women studying in the ~ 
universities; in law and medicine, 162; 
philosophy, 14%. The greater restate Aa 
of these students come from Russia, 48 
the helping hand was not held out to them 
at home, in matter of university study. 

Germany’s attitude towards the woman 
question is succinctly treated by Frau 
Oelsmer, but so much has been written in 
your columns regarding the ‘‘little leaven”’ 
now working towards woman’s develop- 
ment among the Germanic races, that we 
need but add the statement of the opening 
of ,higher secondary schools for girls in 
Berlin, Carlsruhe, Vienna. Also the fact 
that the minister of public instruction of 
the German Empire has signified that 
women can pursue university studies, 
while women are now admitted as teach- 








ers in secondary schools after they pass 
the ‘‘wissenschaftliche, oder Oberleher- 
innen examen.” Thus they are now per- 
mitted to undertake original work, and to 
have some of the privileges of their frater 
and pater. 

So numerous are the instances, quoted 
by Frau Oelsner, of the position of women 
in literature and science, that from this 
volume of 234 pages we hesitate to cite 
any special cases. 

Among the theses referred to which 


gave or helped to give the woman student | 


the desired honors, we read of ‘‘My 
Experience as a Nurse”; 
Wearing Corsets”; *' ‘Sketches from the 
Plant World”’; 


Animal Life”’; ; \Eseay on Numismatics.” 


Or again we note ‘*Historical Studies at | 
the ‘*Last | 


Date of Frederic the Great’; 
Days of the Polish Revolution’; a 
“Sketch of Italian Life at the Time of 
the Medicis’; ‘‘Scenes from the Thirty 
Years’ War’; ‘‘History of German Litera- 
ture, Past and Present.’”’ Were we to 
enumerate ,the names, we should find 
many a titled family as having had in its 
midst highly cultured women. Space 
does not permit the chronicling of the 
journalistic work referred to in this book, 
nor even reference to the associations 
whose aim is to develop the talent so 
long hidden in the feminine mind. This 
work greatly adde to our knowledge of 
woman’s progress, past and present. 
FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH. 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 30, 1895. 
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ONE “NEW WOMAR,’’ 





The Chicago Jnter-Ocean says: 

The New Woman has appeared in anew 
1dle which isentirely commendable. Mrs. 
Grath, of this city, has some property in 
her own right, and a loafer for a husband, 
who is living oft her credit. She made a 
bad bargain when she married the man, 
but she knows how to deal with him. She 
has advertised that she will no longer be 
responsible for the debts of her husband, 
and warns everybody not to sell goods on 
credit to him. 

Husbands have followed this rule from 
the dawn of civilization, and if the New 
Woman is to take the place as the sup- 
porter of the family she ought to have the 
same rights as a man. If her husband 
will not work he should be compelled to 
live just as thousands of women live, on 
what their husbands are willing to allow 
them for their support. Mrs. Grath’s 
plan is even better than that of securing a 
divorce. She may discipline that husband 
of hers until he is willing to work, and by 
work redeem him; but she will keep her 
place as the head of the Grath household. 


—~— & >—___—__—— 


EDUCATIONA AL NOTES, 


At the expiration of of her term of oflice 
as school comissioner ofthe second district 
of Tompkins County, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1896 
Miss Ella Gale will take a position in the 
State Normal School, to which she has 
just been appointed as chief critic in the 
primary department. 

A new law provides for a flag on every 
school-house in the State of New York. 

The suinmer school, which closed at 
Amherst, Mass., August 9th, was rendered 
noteworthy by the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the school of languages by Dr. 
L. Sauveur. A brilliant reception was 
given in College Hall, which was beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion. Several 
addresses were made, letters from former 
pupils were read, and a fine bronze bust of 
Napoleon was presented to the ‘'veteran 
teacher” by his friends and pupils. 


«a 
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A YOURG LIVE STOCK MERCHART. 


Miss Jennie M. Goodwin, of Kansas 
City, Mo., in a neat and business like | 
circular, sets forth her aims as follows: 


After nearly six years spent as a! 
stenographer here at the yards, first in 
the office of the American Live Stock 
Commission Co. and later with the Camp 
bell Commission Co., I find that it is nota 
complicated or difficult matter to manage 
a commission house. [ have spent the 
greater part of the last month in getting 
together such a working force as can 
handle the trade in every depirtment 





satisfactorily, and am now ready for busi- | 


wess. All stock will be met on arrival at 
the yards and given careful attention. I 
shall devote my entire time to the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the office; to seeing 
that remittances are made promptly, that 
all correspondence is answered without 
delay and market reports are sent to all 


| shippers who request them. Oa myself 


alone rests the entire responsibility and I 
hope to receive your co-operation in the 
way of a liberal patronage, 


be well handled and sold for the best 
price the market will afford and proceeds 
remitted as you direct. Consign your 
stock to Jennie M. Goodwin, and you will 
received at my hands every courtesy any 
commission house can extend. 

The picture of this enterprising young 
woman, which heads the circular, supple- 
ments the impression of business ability 
given by her specific and simple words. 
We have only one objection to make—she 
gives, to insure confidence, the names of 
two men, apparently well-known, as her 
‘cattle salesman” and “hog salesman.” 
No doubt these are the correct terms for 
the business, but it would seem, at the 


; the ‘Danger of | ported a kindergarten, avd has now incor- 


: “Observations Regarding | 





with the | 
assurance on my part that the stock will | 





| first ape vepeitent to deal in any ex- 


pectation of courtesy with a person who 


| could bear the latter appellation. We 


have unfortunately seen some who could 
well answer to it; but might not the 
courteous young man referred to have 
some better name? 
This may be hypercritical. All the same 
we wish Miss Goodwin much success. 
c.W 


— =e, 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Saco has the banner women’s club of 
Maine. For five years this club has sup- 


porated it in the public schools; has for 
three years established a manual training 
school; has put sewing into the public 
schools; has taught forty mill girls the 
art of dressmaking, and has supported 
classes in singing and physical culture. 

The annual meeting of the Maine feder- 
ation, is to be held in Augusta on the 9:hb, 
10ch and 11th of October. 


One of the oldest of the Southern 
women’s clubs is the Kettledrum Club of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., a club which has done 
such good work along literary lines that 
its history is to be incorporated in a 
directory of learned societies in America, 
soon to be issued by the commissioner of 
the Bureau of Education in Washington. 


The New Cycle, founded and carried on 
by Mrs. J. G. Croly, begins its ninth vol- 
ume with the mid-summer number and 
announces a reduction in price to $l a 
year. Reports of several State federations 
are given in this number. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe has an article on ‘'The Influ- 
ence of Women’s Clubs on Society,” and 
Mrs. Henrotin writes on “The Social 
Aspects of Life.” Mrs. Croly gives an 
account of London Clubs and club women, 
and there are other articles of much inter- 
est. Mrs. Croly is expected to return to 
New York at an early date, and to resume 
her duties as editor-in-chief of the New 
Cycle. 
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A RECENT INVENTION, 


Miss Eva. D. Anderson, a bright New 
Orleans girl, now in Washington, D. C., 
writes to the N. O. Daily Picayune: 


“Some people say a woman cannot in- 
vent or originate anything. Well, I’d 
just like to point such people to the last 
patent just issued here to a woman for the 
invention of a new material. She is an 
American, by the by. though the wife 
of a Russian, a Mrs. Z2nowsky, and the 
story goes something like this. I have it 
on very good authority: Her husband is 
an invalid. She was living in rented 
rooms, and anyone who has ever ‘done 
light housekeeping’ in two rented rooms 
will know something of its discomfiture. 
I’m sure if that won’t set even a fem- 
inine brain to originating something 
nothing will. She had left some lard in 
a paper—an ordinary brown wrapping 
p3per—upon the window sill; that was 
what any ordinary kitchen maid might 
have done; but she was not an ordinary 
kitche maid, and thus she proved it. 
When she came for the lard she noticed 
that the under portion of it had peeled 
off in a most extraordinary manner, mak- 
ing a thin substance, like a thin sheet of 
transparent paper, between the lard and 
the actual paper wrapping. She con- 
cluded it was caused by some chemical 
action of the weather. So she went to 
work to investigate the causes and ex- 
periment upon reproducing the result. I 
will not tell the story of her numerous 
trials and failures and her final victory. 
The lives of great inventors—masculine 
inventors—hold such tales by thousands, 
and they cover large life periods ere the 
final victory is achieved. But, all honor 
to the woman as to the man, she did 
achieve final victory. She discovered and 
demonstrated that discovery by practical 
experiment—that a new material can be 
manufactured from animal substance. 
This material is to be used for various 
commercial purposes, for making tissue 
| paper flowers, for use as artists’ paper, 





| and for various and numerous other uses. 


The brave little woman inventor has 
gained her patent, and, better still, has 
received and accepted an offer from a 
large Liverpool firm for the use of the 
same for ten or twenty years, receiving 
in lieu a large cash remuneration with 
future dividends in case of its commercial 
prosperity.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

At a school election recently held in 
Fort Pierre, S. D., 76 votes were cast in 
all, 39 by men,37 by women. A woman 
was elected. 

Among the ladies who voted at the 
recent school meeting in Catskill, N. Y., 
was Mrs. Judson Wilcox, who is more 
than ninety years of age. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, upon 
which she has been at work for the past 
two years, will be called “Sir George 
Tressady.” It will appear as a serial in 
The Century, beginning with November. 

Among those who attended the recent 
Convention of the International League 
of Press Clubs was Miss Amelia Josephine 
Cook, of Philadelphia, Pa., a member of 
the ‘‘Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion,” also a member of the ‘‘Incurporated 
Society of Authors,” of London, E.g., 
an acknowledged writer of ability, and an 
occasional contributor to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 5 
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SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





The September Arena opens with a 
vivid description of the wordy battle now 
being waged in the Legislatures over the 
agitation for raising the age of consent. 
The facts are marshalled in order by 
Helen H. Gardner, the well known and 
popular novelist, and deal this month 
with the arguments, pro and con, on the 
recent legislation in Nebraska, Colorado 
and Missouri, where the age has been 
materially raised. 

A new edition of Miss Agnes Repplier’s 
‘Essays in Miniature,” will be published 
soon by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It will 
be enlarged by a new essay, on Ghosts. 
At the same time a new edition of her five 
volumes will appear in uniform binding. 

Miss Phelps’s striking story, ‘* The 
Madonna of the Tubs,” is to be re-issued 
in the style of Mrs. Wiggin’s most popular 
story ‘‘The Bird’s Christmas Carol,” with 
all the illustrations of former editions and 
at a reduced price by the same firm. 

The Atlantic Month'y for September con- 
tains the first installment of a three-part 
story, by Charles Egbert Craddock, 
entitled ‘“‘The Mystery of Witch-Face 
Mountain.” The usual instalments of the 
two powerful serials now running will 
add interest to the issue. The verse of 
the number will be of anusual quality. 
Bliss Carman contributes a striking poem, 
‘SA Sailor’s Wedding,” and ‘*Tiger Lilies” 
is the first work of Michael Field, the 
popular English writer, to appear in an 
American periodical. Among other feat- 
ures are Guides: A Protest, by Agnes 
Repplier, important book reviews, and 
the Contributors’ Club. 

The first Decennial Catalogue of the 
Berkeley School shows that its merits 
have been widely recogaized, the number 
of boys attending being 511 and girls 
225. The proportion of girls to boys is 
also steadily advancing. One hundred 
and twenty-seven boys have graduated 
and forty-nine girls. While the boys have 
had the scientific course almost to them- 
selves, the girls have surpassed the boys 
numerically in the classical course, 
twenty-nine girls receiving the classical 
diploma to twenty boys. O.ae hundred 
and thirty boys have gone from the 
Berkeley to higher institutions, and forty- 
six girls. Of the latter seventeen chose 
Wellesley and thirteen Smith. 

Among the tokens of women’s growing 
interest in physical development is the 
fact that Lady Henry Somerset, Miss 
Frances E. Willard and Miss Apna Gor- 
don have been for some months practising 
the Ling (Swedish) system of gymnastics 
with Miss Charlotte E. Maxwell of the St. 
Botolph Gymnasium, Boston, as their 
teacher. Lady Henry Somerset fitted up 
& gymnasium in her beautiful manor 
house near London, and the exercises have 
already resulted in a marked improvement 
in the health. In addition to classes from 
the families of Reigate, Miss Maxwell has 
the girls in St. Mary’s Home near by, 
which was founded by Lady Henry in 
memory of her father, Earl Somers, and is 
an industrial home for friendless girls. 
There is also a class for shop girls, who 
seem highly to appreciate their opportu 
nity. Miss Maxwell will return to Amer- 


ica on Sept. 21, accompanying Miss Wil- | 


lard and Miss Gordon. 





Berkeley School, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Co-educational. Eight Berkeley girls en- 
tered Radcliffe, Wellesley, Smith and Technology 
this June. Four others 


course. Send for Decennial Catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITIE & HAGAR. 
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A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 

Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. | 
Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Castle Square Theatre 


1 Tremont Jf: Telephohe 997 Tremont. 
Eis ARD & ROBE ..... Lessee and Manager. 
Evenings at .. Wed. and Sat! Mat. at 2. 
Commencing Monday, Sept. °, 


A Castle Square Preduction ot 


Heart and Hand. 


by the CastLe Sa. Orzra Company. 


NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 
PRICES, 25, 35 & 5c. "Seat" 
ALL SEATS RESERVED 


HOLLIS siiiiih, 


ISAAC B. RICH . . . Proprietor and Manager. 





BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 9. 
Retarn of Boston's Favorite Singer, 


Camille D’Arville, 


and her own 


COMIC OPERA COMPANY, in 


MADELEINE, OR THE MAGIC KISS. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


Omas.F. ATHINGON . 2.2 ss oo 9 Manager. 











Commencing Monday, Sept. 9 
KATIE EMMETT 


—I1N— 


“Chat,” An American Boy 


Evenings at 8. Matioe*s Wed. and Sat. at 2. 








The Allen Gymnasium. 
TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department 
and Massage. 


42 to 56 ST. BOTOLPH ST., 
BOSTON. 


Open from 9 A, M. te 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


DON’T FAIL 
To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 





completed English | 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north si e Central Wharf, Boston 

| foot of State St.), week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 

4 30 P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2 

»,M. Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A.M, and ” 
P M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P.M 


| Siagle Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 
of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars ag special rates for large 
| parties apply to E. 8S. MERCHANT, agent. 





‘Monday, July 22nd, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


SEMPLE PLACE, 


COMMENCED A SALE OF 


COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


~~ AT REDUCED PRICES 


‘To close the balance of her 
‘stock. It is a great oppor- 
tunity to secure PERFECT 
FITTING WAISTS at a low 


| price. 
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COMMON GIFTS, 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


I said it in the mountain path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs; 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 


The grass is softer to my tread, 

For rest it yields unnumbered feet; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 

Because it makes the whole world sweet, 


~@e- -- 


A GENTLE WORD, 





A kindly word and a tender tone, 
To only God is their virtue known: 
They can lift from the dust the abject head; 
Can turn a foe to a friend instead ; 
The heart close barred with passion and pride, 
Will fling at their knock its portals wide; 
The hate that blights and the scorn that sears, 
Will melt in a fountain of love and tears. 
What ice-bound griefs bave been broken, 
What rivers of love been stir ed, 
By a word in kindness spoken— 
By only a gentle word. 


er 


THE STRIKE, 





BY VANDALIA VARNUM,. 


There’s a cloud on‘the church at Millville, 
There’s a frown on the Deacon’s face, 
There's a cyclone a-flitting around the pews 
And filling with gloom the place, 


For the Parson had read a notice 

For the W. C. T. U.— 

That a woman would speak in the church that 
night, 

And added, he hoped every pew 

Would be filled, for a treat so rare 

Had seldom come to the people there. 


Then up rose the Deacon at once 

And said, growing red in the face, 
‘‘There orter something be done to keep 
The wimmen into their place. 

This dreadful pervertin’ of scripter, 
This stramming over the land, 

This makin’ the sistern oneasy like, 
This tryin’ ter speak like a man— 

I tell ye they're gittin too uppish, 
Bein’ as they're only a rib, 

Their place is at home with the childer 
A cookin’, and j ggin’ the crib.”’ 


There was a biank o'er the church in Millville 
As an army of ribs arose, 

Marched down the aisle, out the church door, 
Like women in Sunday clothes, 

Leaving behind in mute surprise 

Just seventeen pairs of masculine eyes. 


‘‘Prayer-meeting as usual on Wednesday night, 
A cordial welcome to all,’’ 

And each man thought of the crowd of men 
That responded to such a call. 

‘The Sabbath school right after church 

For old and young alike,”’ 

And there in the house sat seventeen men, 
With only one teacher in sight. 

A smile quivered over the parson 

As he glanced at Deacon Rose 

And announced, ‘‘The Ladies’ Aid will meet 
At the house of —— no one knows.”’ 

“The Y. P. S. C. E. to-night 

At six o'clock will meet, 

And be led by Miss——’’ the speaker paused, 
And the Deacon blinked at his feet, 

‘The Woman's Home Mission Society 

Will pack its barrels—’’ but no, 

The women had struck, the society's gone, 
And the barrels would have to go. 

‘*We’'ll open the service by number six,”’ 
And he glance i at the choir around, 

But for choir, and organist, leader and all 
Only one bass singer was found. 


Then up rose the Deacon again, 

**I never afore sced the like, 

I never afore beerd a sermon through 
Without a woman in sight. 

And if that air woman wants ter speak 
1 move we hear her to night.’’ 


There's a smi e on the church at Millville, 
There’s a gleam on the D. acon’s face, 


There’s a cyclone of woman's prayers and songs | 


Filling with joy the place. 
—The Corner Stone. 
-~@e, 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. | 


| get far enough away from it to see it prop- 


BY ANNIE E. HOLSDWORTH, 


(Author of “Joanna 
CHAPTER XVIIL. 
LONDON, WEST. 

At Piceadilly Circus, Miss Cardrew and 
Gertrude alighted from the *bus. 
expectation on their faces showed also in 
their walk, and in the eyes that pounced 
on every detail of the street; in their 
dresses, too. Gertrude was fresh and 


Traill, Spinster.’*) 


dainty as the May morning. Miss Car- | 


drew’s eager old face, with the colors 


washed out, her faded figure, her white | 


front and shiny black silk, made a foil to 
the pretty girl. More 
turned to stare at them, as they hesitated 
before fording the trafic. 

Miss Cardrew wanted to admire the 
Shaftesbury fountain. Gertrude was 
getting used to it. She had even begun 
to forgive the heavy base topped by the 
tiptoeing figure. She would have excused 
a more hideous thing for the sake of the 
massed color at which the archer levelled 
his arrow. 

The flower girls sat on the fountain 
steps, their baskets heaped with the 


epring; yellow daffodils, purple-lidded | heartless; people of the gay world, who was recovering a little of her old gayety. | 


| 
} 
| 


| 
} 


| ster. 
| [t was the first Monday in May, and they 


| honor of Malden’s success. 


“Ien’t it /pretty?’ she smiled at Miss | 


Cardrew. Your children die, and you ccnfort your- 
‘*My dear, it looks to mea little—a very | selves and your bleeding hearts thinking | 
little—im proper.” everything was done to save them. I¢ 


‘Improper! Oh, you mean the figure. | was God’s will. 
That is because it reminds you of a ballet | one of the least of these little ones should 
girl taking a high fling.” | perish. They die because nothing is done 

“Now, my dear, itis you that areim | for them. When death comes to you, it 
proper.” is covered up by flowers. Poor women 

Gertrude smiled at the prim little spin- | see only the hard boards of the coffin.” 
To-day everything made her smile.| The very unexpectedness of the address 
startled them into attention. 
were going with the crowd tothe Acad- them listened, smiling; some pressed for- 





emy. This sacrifice they were making in | ward to luok at her—the grotesque little | 
‘‘A Nine-| person from the East End!—some fell | 


teenth Century Madonna” had been hung 
on the line. He had captured his bird 
sooner than he had hoped for. The flut- 
tering thing was in his hand, and the 
plumage was red with death. 

Miss Cardrew saw only the triumph, 
and came with eager joy to share it. If 
Gertrude’s hand touching his had been 
| stained, too, the stain was hidden by her 
glove. It fitted perfectly, was eloquent 
of the pretty hand it covered. 

He had taken Priscilla to the private 
view. Gertrude and Miss Cardrew made 
one of the crowd; the well-dressed, well- 
fed crowd that the spring tides washed up 
on the flood of London life, pressing back 
the wintry waters that moaned eastward. 

There was a block before Malden’s 
picture. The two women waited to edge 
themselvesio. Miss Cardrew’s eyes were 
blinking, dazzled by a World in big sleeves 
and a picture hat. Under the powder 
and spotted veil, it was diffisult to dis- 
cover the Flesh. The third person of the 
Trinity was, for the time being, skied. 
Near the barrier Malden was standing; 
but there was neither pride nor triumph 
on his face. He was thinking of his dead 
bird. 

A cleft in the throng made it possible 
for Gertrude and Miss Cardrew to get 
within sight of the picture. Yes; it was 
Priscilla, big-eyed and wan as they had 
known her lately; Priscilla and her little 
baby. 

‘She looked just like that when she sat 
holding her dear little dead child. Yet 
the picture was painted before Dollie was 
taken from her,”’ Miss Cardrew whispered. 

Gertrude nodded. They stood in silence, 
listening to the remarks of the people 
aboutthem. Someof them fell like lashes 
on raw flesh. * 

‘Oh, yes, clever enough, a lot of this 


new art is; but I don’t believe init. The 
whole thing is unwholesome, morbid. 
Can’t get away from it nowadays. Fic- 


tion, life, fashion. The age is suffering 
from green sickness.” 

‘‘All the same, there is strength in its 
realism, Pathos, too. Look at the wo- 
man’s eyes!” 

‘Leave realism to life. 
gladden.”’ 

‘‘When art teaches, she may have to 
use the birch.” 

‘She should use it on herself, and let 
the parson preach.” 

‘*The age is too delicate to go to church. 
But that is a fine picture; best thing [’ve 
seen yet.” 

‘‘What a fright! Her frock is twelve 
miles behind the fashion; and that awful 


Art should 





| plenty of beef tea and port wine. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


little baby!” 


‘I hate those hungry-looking women, | 


don't you? She looks as if she wanted 
Women 
like that have no business to bring babies 
into the world.” 

‘*How teriible! They shouldn’t paint 
such pictures. So unnatural, too! Who 
ever saw flesh like that? But that high 
light is good.”’ 

‘A Nineteenth Century Madonna, in- 
deed!” 

‘*Lo, here, siid He 

The images ye have made of me ” 
‘‘It is quite impressionist, I think.’’ 
“Oh, quite. It’s excellent—if one could 


erly. But you can’t appreciate that sort 
of thing if you are too near it.” 
‘Really, that is too ridiculous! A 


| woman starving, and a dead child on her 


The | 


| 
than one man | 


lap. Thirgs like that don’t happen in 


the nineteenth century. Our poor rate 
system—” 
Miss Cardrew’s lips were twitching. 


She turned, 
eyes were 


She could be silent no longer. 
facing the critic:, and her 
ablaze and indignant. 

‘| assure you,” she said in her high 
little voice, **things like that do happen 
nowadays. That is our dear Priscilla, 
| and that is her beloved little Dollie, who 
died b: cause she lived in Buildings where 


she could not get air or sun. Babies who 
live in Buildings die there, you know, 
and their dear mothers’ hearts break, 


while you laugh.”’ 

‘‘Oh, hush!’ Gertrude plucked at her 
gown. 

‘The woman is mad!” 

A lady levelled her lorgnette at ber. 

‘Oh, no, indeed, I assure you | am not 
mad,’’ Miss Cardrew addressed the lorg- 
nette. ‘I greatly fear it is you who are 
mad—mad, and blind, and lifeless, and 


back and went their way: ‘Crazy, no 
doubt of it.” 

Miss Cardrew faced them bravely till 
she stopped, breathless. Then she tot- 
tered away into the deserted water-color 
room, and sat down on one of the seats. 
When Gertrude came up, she was shaking 
with excitement, her white front bobbing 
about under her bonnet. She looked up 
with a deprecating air. 

‘My dear, you must forgive me. It 
was unconventional, [ know; indeed, 
highly improper. But [ am glad [ said 
it. I could not stand in silence to hear 
them making such strictures on our dear 
Priscilia.”’ 

‘Tam glad you said it!” said Gertrude 
passionately. “On, Il am glad [ am a poor 
person! Iam glad I know what it is to 
strive, and work, and fail! It is better to 
live in Buildings, in touch with death 
that makes you feel the life round you, 
than to be like these women. They look 
at life through a lorgnette.” 

‘I don’t like the Buildings, my dear. 
And it is good to have a little money.” 

“TI don’t want money—to be rich! Rich 
| people don’t hear the whole gamut of life. 
They touch a few notes; but the heights 
and the depths—they can’t even imagine 
them. It is better to be poor as [ am.” 

‘*My dear, no one would call you poor.” 

‘*No, that is because of this frock. I 
shall never wear it again. Fashion is the 
livery of the heartless.” 

‘But, my dear, you mistake. They 
were not all heartless. I saw some in 
tears; and that man who quoted Lowell— 
he looked a religious man.” 

‘Yes, [ saw; he looked religious; but 
you can’t tell. I think religion is the vault 
in which people lay their dead con- 
sciences.” 

They sat there watching the ebb and 
flow of the tide. In this room there was 
nothing unconventional ; nothing to strike 
the moan of reality through the gay rip- 
ple of the current. 

‘*The picture is evidently a success, con- 
sidered artistically,’’ said Miss Cardrew. 
“Our dear young friend must be very 
pleased ; and, indeed, we all share in his 
joy.” 

‘*Pleased !’’ Gertrude cried bitterly. 

She had seen Malden’s face in the 
crowd; and the hopelessness of Ber love 
helped her to understand the bitterness of 
his success. 

CHAPTER XIX, 
A POOR THING. 

Dunstane’s refusal to let his wife keep 
Mrs. Markham’s baby aroused more indig- 
| nation in Priscilla’s heart than any action 
of his that had preceded it. She could 
| not forgive his selfishness, nor the small 
| regard he showed for her feeling.- And 
| Dunstane, conscious that he had wounded 
| her unneceasarily, resented her silence, 





It is not God’s will that | 


Some of | 


LS 


women and dear little babies round you. When she saw his picture hanging on 


| the line at Burlington House, she said: 
‘Yes, it is a good likeness. I am just like 
that now—only without my little baby.” 

He set his lips, and grew more cold and 
reserved. 

Sometimes with Miss Cardrew she 
would be more like her old self. Up in 
the bare room with nothing beside her but 
the little spinster’s tenderness, the soft- 
ness would come back to her face, the 
jove to her eyes. She shared scraps of 


talk with Cardie, sittiag on the rug with | 


her head on her knee. 

‘““Cardie dear, do I look 
thing?” 

‘“*A poor thing, Priscilla?” 

‘Yes, one of those poor things that is 
stamped ‘‘Poor Thing” till the very bus- 
man knows her, and fl cks his whip at her, 
winking to the man behind.” 

‘* You, my dear Priscilla!” 
| “I didn’t think [ looked like it. I have 
| been going about by myself all this time, 
| and no one ever dared—but yesterday a 
man spoke to me.” 
| 
| 


like a poor 


‘Dear Priscilla, don’t let us talk of it. 

[hese subjects are not quite suitable—it 

| is not as if [ were a married woman. 

What did you do under the very painful 
circumstance, my dear?” 

“I did nothing. I said, ‘Damn!’” 

‘*Priscilla! Oh, my dear, indeed, in- 
deed you shock me! A pupil of mine! 
And what did he do?” 

‘‘He ran. But he lifted his hat first.” 

‘My dear, it was a very terrible expres- 
sion for a lady to use.” 

‘*Was it? Cardie dear, I think if every 
woman said ‘Damn’ when a bad man spoke 
to her, there would be fewer bad men in 
the world.” 

“I think you are right, Priscilla; and— 
and I will try to say it if any one ever 
speaks to me.” 

The little spinster’s face was flushed; 
she looked a hero facing battle. 

‘I have just completed my last romance, 
my dear. I am anxious to know what the 
reviewers will say to it. It depends on 
their cooks, doesn’t it? and on the bal- 
ance at their banker’s, and on the sort of 
women they have married. But it must 
be nice to have reviews; to know that 
your work is worthy of notice.” 

‘‘My dear, people notice your stories.” 

‘‘As they notice the advertisements in 
the stations.” 

‘‘And some day you will write a story 
that we shall all be proud of.” 

‘Never, now! Ihave nothing to write 
for. Cardie dear, you predicted wrongly. 
Failure is on everything I have done!” 

‘‘Not everything, Priscilla.” 

“Yes, everything! everything!” She 
sat up, speaking passionately. ‘I look 
round. What do I see for my life? Noth- 
ing! nothing! Only the years that the 
locusts have eaten.”’ 

“But, my dear”— 

‘*Wait! You shall see them, too. Look! 
My first success. I got that because hu- 
man nature loves mud. The locusts fell 
upon my book and fattened. I spend my 
time writing stories that humiliate me. [ 
ama ‘Poor Thing.’ I live by my shame. 
The locusts again! Then Dollie was com- 





| and betook himself to sulking, and to) 


| sharp words that widened more and more 
| the breach between them. 

There was a weary hopelessness on her 
| face all through the winter; and 
| spring brought something into her eyes 
| that frightened Gertrude, and maddened 
| the man who loved her, and who was 
| watching the tragedy 
| enacted at No. 30. 

Since Dollie’s death Malden had grown 
reserved and cold. He saw less of the 
Momeries, though he found time for many 
little kindnesses to Dunstane that made 
the days easier for Priscilla. 

Through the winter his ‘* At Homes” had 
been an institution. Priscilla and Dun- 
stane went with the others; and Dunstane 
talked, making enthusiastic disciples to his 
New Religion. He was not living in vain, 
he said. He was teaching these young men 
a high philosophy. It was worth more to 
them than a knowledge of the classics. If 
Priscilla asked him what practie:l effect 
it had upon their lives, he was ready with 
atwin query. What practical eflect had a 
Greek piay upon life? All the advantages 
she claimed for the play, he claimed for 
his philosophy. And who couli gainsay 
him? To the people at Malden’s evenings, 
Priscilla talked no more of her Book of 
the Great City. When she talked at all, 
and it was very seldom, she whirled them 
round in a mad dance of drollery. But 
the light in her eyes did not dance. The 
hollow mirth drunmed cruelly oo Mal- 

| den’s ears. Gertrude could have cried 
}as she watched her. Miss Cardrew 
| was so very thankful our dear Priscilla 


violets, primroses that smiled, blood-red | live with their heads buried in gold, and | She was changed in other ways. Mulden 


anemone and flaming crecus. Malden had 
taught Gertrude to notice artistic values. 


see nothing of the want and hunger and 
despair that is killing hundreds of poor 


had some new models, fascinating Persian 
kittens. She never noticed them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the | 


ing, and how happy I was! I could give 
her nothing but a merry heart; she should 
have that. Cardie dear, did you ever see 
a more pitiful sight than my little baby? 
The locusts ate her before she was born.” 
She went on fiercely. ‘‘But I had her 
little white face to kiss, her little hands. 
Now, I haven’t even her clothes.” 

‘*Your dear husband’s love,” said Miss 
Cardrew, ch king. 

Priscilla’s silence was an open grave. 
She laid her head on Miss Cardrew’s knee 
again. ‘I did so want a little thing of 
my own,” she moaned. 


| is dead; and [ shall never have another— 


that was being | 


[I shall never have another!” 
She raised her head. Her eyes stared 
into the blank future. 
Miss Cardrew found nothing to say. 
The la:k chirped feebly in his cage. 
(To be continued.) 
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NATIONAL PUKITY CONGRESS. 

A National Purity Congress, under the 
auspices of The American Purity Alliance, 
will be held in the city of Baltimore, Md., 
on Monday. Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 14, 15 and 16, 1895. The spacious 
Park Avenue Friead:’ Meeting House has 
been kindly offered, and accepted for the 
sessions of the Congress. The opening 
session will be held on Monday evening, 
Oct. 14, with morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions on the following two 
days. The definite programme of papers 


and addresses will be completed and an- | 


nounced later. It will include some of 
the most gifted and eminent writers and 
speakers of our own and of other coun 
ties, 

his National Purity Congress is in- 
vited by the American Purity Alliance, 
because the time seems fully to have 
arrived to give more thoughtful, intelli- 
gent and general consideration to the pro- 
| foundly important social problems in- 
| volved in the Purity movement. The con- 
tinued existence of licensed and State 


‘And now Dollie | 











regulated vice in European countries—a 
system of practical slavery for a victim 
class of women, and of untold degradation 
for men—is, with the increased volume of 
| foreign travel, a standing menace to 
purity in America. In the city of New 
York an incorporated organization, cre- 
| ated for the purpose, prepared a bill for 
| introduction in the New York Legisla- 
ture, during its late session, to license and 
legalize vice in certain districts of the 
| city. A kindred unsuccessful effort to 
license vice in Boston was made in the 
late session of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. The Legislature of Missouri, during 
its late session, passed an act, subse- 
quently vetoed by the Governor, delegat- 
ing to the police and municipal officials of 
St. Louis and other cities of that State, 
authority to designate districts within 
which houses of ill-repute might be per- 
mitted legally to exist. There obtains 
also in many American cities municipal 
taxation and toleration, in effect, amount- 
ing to municipal and police regulation of 
vice. Prostitution thus organized, based 
upon the sensual demands of immoral 
men, gives rise to a cruel traflic in depend- 
ent women and exposed young girls, and 
gross outrages upon women and mysteri- 
ous disappearances of young girls have 
become ominously frequent. The need is 
urged for increased restraint for the evil 
disposed of both sexes; for a more eftect- 
tive inculcation of the obligation of chas- 
tity, and the maintenance of an equal 
standard of morality for both men and 
women. The papers and addresses of the 
Congress will cover various phases of the 
question—rescue, prevention, educational, 
legal and religious. 

All Social Purity, White Cross, Moral 
Education, gnd W.C. T. U. organizations ; 
all churches and other religious bodies, 
and philanthropic associations, in sympa- 
pathy with the objects of the Congress, 
are invited to send five, or more, represen- 
tatives, and to forward the names and 
addresses of such representatives to the 
Recording Secretary of the American 
Purity Alliance, Mrs. Naomi Lawton 
Davis, United Charities Building, New 
York, by or before Oct. 1. Special rail- 
way and hotel rates, for all who may 
attend the Congress as representatives or 
fraternal visitors, it is expected, will be 
arranged in due season and announced in a 
later circular. Sundry local arrangements 
in behalf of the Congress, which will be 
announced later, are being made by the 
Baltimore Committee. 

Under the direction of the Baltimore 
Committee, Oct. 13 will be observed as 
‘Purity Sunday,” with addresses and 
sermons by a considerable number of the 
Congress speakers, and pastors, on the 
subject of social purity, in various 
churches in Baltimore. 

Address all communications pertaining 
to the Congress, except tbose relating to 
representatives, to the President of the 
American Purity Alliance, United Chari- 
ties Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
Second Street, New York. 

AARON M. POWELL, Pres. 
Naomi LawTon Davis, Rec. Sec. 
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Miss Anna Morgan, for several years 
the head of the Chicago Conservatory of 
Dramatic Art, has developed a plan which 
includes the establishment of an inde- 
pendent theatre, where literary merit 
adapted to the ability of her company 
may receive a hearing. It is her ambition 
to produce dramas, which, though read 
and talked of, are unknown to the stage. 
Ibsen's ‘*Master-Builder,”’ given by Miss 
| Morgan’s pupils last March, was so widely 
| interesting, that it has suggested the idea 

of enlarging such efforts. ‘Tio give herself 
| more independence and scope, she will 
open a dramatic school of her own. 
| 
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Bditors Woman's Journal ; 

We fear there is nothing very fresh to 
tell you, but we like every year to send 
you a greeting from our seaside home, if 
only to draw out from other readers some 
sketches of their midsummer homes. 

We have passed in imagination through 
two grave Funcions (as the Spanish say,) 
in Boston, and enjoyed perhaps the image 
of them in our minds, as much or more 
than the reality. The Christian Endeavor 
gathering had a sacred atmosphere about 
it, which touched the hearts of all, Chris- 
tians and non-Christian. That does not 
imply that the outsiders, Episcopalian, 
Unitarian, or whatever sects, need to 
copy these Endeavorers, or to condemn 
ourselves because we do not work in their 
way. Every denomination has its own 
methods of action and its own affinities. 
We are narrow-minded if we profess to 
see no virtue in the work of the Salvation 
Army, but if we do admire its zeal and 
energy, we should not show it by decrying 
ourselves, and trying to make out that 
our own church is a failure. As for the 
Knights Templars, the.e is the same com- 
parison to be brought up, only on a larger 
scale, between Free Masonry and Chris- 
tianity. We remember once asking a high- 
minded man why he did not join the 
Masons? ‘Partly,’ he said, ‘because, 
they are a secret society, and especially 
because Christianity ought to do every- 
thing for suffering humanity which the 
Masons profess to do.” Another friend, 
who is a member, preferred his seaside 
cottage on that great day. Weasked him 
why he absented himself from such a splen- 
did occasion. He replied that he had not 
the honor of being a Knight Templar, and 
besides, it seemed rather childish to him 
for grown men to spend so much time 
and money on their clothes, and make a 
kind of display, which was only impres- 
sive and affecting when connected with 
the heroism and sacrifices of war. Another 
person, however, might take just the 
opposite view, saying that the peaceful 
mission of these Knights, in their regalia, 
was a beautiful contrast to the trappings 
that glorified the terrible victories of the 
sword. However, we were away from it 
all, except as we watched the long trains 
of loaded cars steaming away through the 
hillsides and pastures, and the pretty 
steamers with gay flags, going up and 
down from old Marblehead, and perhaps 
from far-off Portland. 

The bicycles are the great feature of 
the summer. The beautiful equipages 
still pass by, with their flowery inmates, 
lovely young girls in their bright summer 
gowns; but there is a sociability about 
your friends on the bicycle as they skim 
by your door and call out to you, as you 
are sitting down to your breakfast, young 
and old, all full of life and spirits, that 
makes carriage riding dull and conven- 
tional in comparison. Women will, un- 
doubtedly in some places make themselves 
ridiculous in their attire, but, much as 
we may regret their coarseness and want 
of taste, they certainly have the same 
right to be foolish as men; and we cannot 
but rejoice that one more pastime of out- 








door enjoyment is opened to them, put- | 
ting them on an equality with men in the | 


glorious privileges of open air, exultant 
motion and social cheer free from the 
depressing conventionalites of even so 
rural an amusement as a garden party. 
Croquet was a step forward; tennis a 
great leap, but the latter sport is attend d 
with go much strain upon the vital organ 
that it is dangerous when pursued too 
severely. 

The nights are beginning to encroach 
upon us; the autumn fogs are gathering ; 
but the fields are as green as ever; thie 
blue cabbages, homely in the 
stretch out in one wide carpet. The 
squashes are being piled up in barrels for 
the market; the newly cut fields are green 


cuisine, | 


| their 


| 


as emerald, from the late rains, and the | 
| when she was acting at Wullack’s, ‘‘and I 


frogs ncar by are rejoicing that their wat- 
ery house is at the summit of coolness and 
delight. ‘The ocean has had days of being 


| often 


charmingly warm, and to those who are | 


denied a full bath, a foot-bath in spiash- 
ing waves is stimulating and delightful. 
Our little Casino has had a service every 
Sunday, and it has been delightful to 
feel that we can worship together, Chris- 
tians of every persuasion, and preache:s 
of wide training and culture, of many 


< . cnn ~ ——— — 
though the mouth of September beckons WAL Baker & Go. Limited, 


with her cool nights and radiant days on 
sea and shore. 
MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


ee eee 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Christine Nilsson went to Sweden re- 
cently to attend the wedding of a nephew, 
which occurred in the little village near 
which she was born. The young man 
will eventually inherit the farm on which 
the celebrated singer first saw the light 
of day. She bought it with almost the 
first money she earned with her voice, and 
presented the land to her eldest brother, 
her parents then being dead. 

A hard-headed man was Prof. Thomas 
H. Huxley, if ever there was one, and he 
said: ‘‘Suppose, for the sake of argument, 


we accept the inequality of the sexes as one | 


of Nature’s immutable laws; call it a fact 
that women are inferior to men in mind, 
morals, and physique. Why should this 
settle, or materially affect, the subject of 
so-called woman’s rights? Would not 
this very inferiority be a reason why 
every advantage should be given to the 
weaker sex, not only for its own good, 
but for the highest development of the 
race ? 

The whole number of newspapers 
printed before the Revolution was not 
very large, and when we see how readily 
and successfully a considerable number 
of women assume the cares of publishing, 
we see that the ‘‘newspaper woman” of 
that day was no rare or more presumptu- 
ous creature than is the ‘‘newspaper 
woman” of our own day, albeit of very 
different ilk; but the spirit of independent 
self-reliance, when it became necessary 
to exhibit self-reliance, was as prompt 
and as stable in the feminine breast a 
century and a half ago as it is to day. 

Madame Chellier, doctor of medicine at 
Algiers, has been charged by the Governor 
of Algeria with a mission in L’Aurés, a 
department of Constantine. She will 
visit a number of villages to study the 
condition of the Arab and Kabyle women, 
and the diseases from which they suffer 
in conscquence of the ignorance of the 
women who attend them in their confine- 
ments, as no male physician is allowed 
by the Mussulman law to assist them, 
even in the gravest cases. She will try 
to overcome the prejudices of the women, 
to teach more scientific methods, and to 
instruct them in the management of both 
mother and child, matters on which at 
present they are completely ignorant. 

The Friend of China, the organ of the 
society for the suppression of the opium 
trade, values highly the work of Mrs. 
Andrew and Dr. Kate Bushnell. The 
following appears in their magazine for 
July: 

First and foremost we must mention 
the very successful series of twenty great 
demonstrations in the leading centres of 
the United Kingdom, besides several 
smaller gatherings in other places, ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Andrew and Dr. Kate 
Bushnell. The disclosures made by these 
brave Christian women as to the intimate 
connection between opium and _ vice, 
especialiy as regards the Straits Settle- 
ments and China, were listened to with 
painful interest by great audiences, and 
have done much to deepen the detestation 
of the Christian public for a traffic which 
has, as one of its principal consequences, 
the stimulatior of immorality. 
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comforted, the fallen rescued and the 
bitterness of receiving alms alleviated. 

Countess Moltke, a Danish lady of the 
well-known noble family of Moltke, some 
years ago adopted a couple of poor boys, 
whom she, together with a lady friend, 
herself taught whilst they were small. 
When they grew older, Countess Moltke 
did not like to send them to a school, but 
decided rather to start a small school her- 
self, where she might be sure of the chil- 
dren being taught properly and well. 
This echool rapidly grew, and is now one 
of the most though: of schools in Copen- 
hagen, counting several hundred boys, 
and with the right to let them pass the 
final students’ examination. Countess 
Moltke is virtually the sole manager, 
arranging the hours, appointing the mas- 
ters and lady teachers, of whom a large 
number are employed, etc. After the 
summer holidays the school removes to 
a splendid new building. 

Miss Flora A. Simmons, daughter of 
Rev. Charles Simmons, leaves for Cape 
Town, Africa, as missionary. Miss Sim- 
mons is a graduate of Vassar, class of 95, 
and through her connection with the col- 
lege obtained the position. Early in her 
course she became a '‘Student Volunteer,” 
joining a movement which originated at 
the Moody Seminary in Northfield, sup- 
ported by members of American colleges 


who pledged themselves to enter at what- | 


ever period in their lives the divine stimu- 
lus manifests itself, upon foreign mission- 
ary work. Miss Simmons was chairman 
of the Student Volunteer Board at 
Vassar, and deeply interested; yet she 
had no thought of entering the mis- 
sionary field directly upon graduation, 
excepting to teach Greek and Latin. 


| 
When a letter came, however, from Cape 


Town to the professor of Greek at Vassar, 
asking her to recommend a teacher, Miss 
Simmons thought it best to accept the 
opportunity. The Student Volunteer is 
given choice of three lines of work, 
evangelist, medical student, or teacher. 
Miss Simmons having chosen the latter, 
expects to devote her time to teaching 
the mixed population of Scotch, Dutch, 
Welsh, English, etc., which make up the 
350 000 white inhabitants of Cape Town, 
while on Sundays and in spare times she 
will do distinctively religious work among 
the native blacks. 

+o 


RANDOLPH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 
Sorosis may plume herself and flaunt to 


Mme. Ponisi has retired from the stage | the breeze the banner that announces she 
and gone to live in Washington with her | is wise with the mature age of a quarter 
step-daughter. She is more than seventy | century, and as a pioneer woman’s club, | 
years of age, but remembers vividly has led bravely in the march of woman’s 


how she trudged twenty-five miles on 
foot to secure her first engagement. 
None of her family, which live in the 
town of Huddersfield, in Northern Eng- 
Jand, where she was born, had ever been 
on 
become an actress 
opposition. 

knoeks at the outset, 


was too strorg for 
“T had lots 


’ she used to say, 


so coddied and cuddled now that I 
wonder if I am really the same 
woman who had to trudge twenty-five 
miles along a country road to get an 
engagement, and felt that I had done very 


am 


| well when I got it.” 


In Finland, for twenty years, women 


| have been employed in some municipal 


| offices and have always 


different denominations, who with kindly | 


tact have avoided those questions when 


in we disagree—or, we may rather 
Say. in their fire of sympathy, have 
forgotten every point of doctrine, sand 
felt only the harmony of the simple 


truths that bind us all in one. 

Rev. Mary T. Whitney was one of the 
preachers invited, and she won all hearts 
by the simple, earnest way in which she 
talked to us about the best methods of serv- 
ing others. We felt that she spoke from 
her own life experience, and exemplified 
the words of Jesus, ‘‘He that doeth the 
will of God shall hnow of the doctrine.” 

The same little building saw, last night, 
a graceful dance of the young to the violin 
and piano, while the platform where we 
sat to look on was trimmed with golden- 


| those 





duties pertaining to them with conscien- 
tiousness, skilland promptitude. Besides 
women who have situations in 
municipal schools and institutions for the 
sick and poor, there are some sixty women 
engaged in the municipal « flices of the 
cities, such as the town councils, the city 
courts, the police courts, the boards of 


| 


the stage, but her determination to | 


of hard | 


discharged the | 


progress, but here in this quiet New Eng- 
land town is an organization of women 


| 


| 





| 


| 


thatin December will celebrate the fortieth | 


anniversary of active, intelligent exist- 
ence. 

Oa Dee. 5, 1855, the Randolph Ladies’ 
Library Association was formed, ‘For 
the purpose of friendly intercourse and 
mutual improvement.” with forty charter 
members. At this early date, newspapers, 
magazines and books were not so rapidly 
turned out of the literary grist mill as now. 
Libraries, both public and private, were 
limited in number and reading matter, 
therefore, expensive. The constitution of 
this association briefly states: **The funds 
of the Association shall be used for de- 
fraying Library expenses.” The primary 
object was the collection of a library of 
useful books; and so faithfully have the 
funds been applied that the Association 


| can now boast of 1,200 carefully selected 


volumes. Friendly intercourse and mutual 
improvement have not been neglected, 


| for, as one snowy-headed charter member 


finances, and the public libraries. Among | 


these sixty women there are registrars, 
librarians, secretaries, and clerks of dif- 
ferent degrees, etc. 
(those of registrar and a cashier in Hel- 
singfors) amount to 2,500 and 2.400 
Finnish mares. Experience has proved 
that women as matrons of the ‘‘poor- 
farms’? and as members of poor-relief 
boards undertake a work peculiarly well 
fitted for them, and that they are in- 
dispensable when the unhappy are to be 


The highest salaries | 
| @ literary character. 


said: ‘*We have discussed and studied 
every subject, and done about everything 
that can be done in &@ woman’s organiza- 
tion.” 

The meetings are held every two weeks 
at the members’ houses, with exercises of 
The innovation of 
new club ideas is resisted by the original 
members, who prefer the simple, plain, 
non-parliamentary methods which have 
held them in unity for so many years. 
Ata recent meeting it was my privilege 
to discuss with the Association the ab- 
stract vote to be taken in Massachusetts 

* 


| 
| 





well. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by | 
| Rev. C.C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 


| in November, on “Is it Expedient that 


Municipal Suffrage be granted to Wom- 
en?’ to distribute suffrage tracts and 
urge concerted action as to registration 
and voting on the question. 

General inquiry in this locality discloses 
a lack of know ledge on the part of women 
regarding this late enactment of the Leg- 
islature, and neglect in registering and 
using the ballot for school committee. 
It is unfortunate that the time is so short 
before the vote will be taken, for here is 


an excellent opportunity for creating | 
public sentiment in favor of woman suf. | 


frage. CORNELIA K. Hoop. 
Randolph, Mass., Aug. 29, 1895. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘'Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass 
_ > 
SINGLE LEAPLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leafiet. 

Woman Suffragein Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Legislative Advice. How to Secure the pas- 
sage of Laws. 

The Nonsense of [t, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the}Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 

Freedom t»r Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman | 


Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. | 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 


| B. Blackwell. 


> 
Also forsale: 


Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 50 renta 





IN YOUR BLOOD 


Is the cause of that tired, languid feeling 
which afflicts you at this season. The 
blood is impure and has become thin and 
poor. ‘That is why you have no strength, 
no appetite, cannot sleep. Purify your 
blood with Hood’s Sarsapariila, which 
will give you an appetite, tone your 
stomach, and invigorate your nerves. 


Hoop’s PILis are easy to take, easy in 
action and sure in effect. 25c. 





Y Manuscript STANDS a good | 
our chance with us. Enclose two | 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., | 
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The Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- , 
ll | 


MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D.,Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 18% 
Four years’ graded co Lectures, Quisses, Labo- 


are linics in almost all the H itale 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information pry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Deag, 
821 East 15th St.. New York, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass, 

















The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
‘PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, '95. A four years 
grodes course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers superior advantages to students, 
Hompltain "Address “Chaka ‘MANBHALE, SDS 
e ress ALL, . D. 
Dean 1712 Locust St., Phila. - me 
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NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Ilinstrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georoe A. O. ERNsT. 





Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park SBSt., 
Boston, or wi!! be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND, 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 





The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to 8S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the MOofal Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50cents, Published 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equa! Rights Readings and Kecitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Auice Stonze BLacKWHLL, and Lucy 
E.ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman's JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 

The annual school elections, recently 
held in Kansas in all the cities of the 
third class and in the country districts, 
were well attended by women, in a num- 
ber of instances the woman voters out- 
numbering the men. At one place the 
voters present were all women except the 
three men who comprised the School 
Board. The school elections in the coun- 
try districts are school meetings, and are 
much like the old New England ‘‘town 
meetings.” In these meetings the women 
often serve as clerks of election, and they 
take part in the discussions and help to 
settle the question of whether the teacher 
shall be male or female. In some districts 
the teacher is chosen by vote of the 
meeting. A board is elected to do this 
work, but the “voice of the people’ is 
often desired. 

Such questions as the shortening of the 
length of the school term, uniformity of 
text-books, building new schoolhouses, or 
repairing old ones, seem to have been the 
considerations calling out the women 
voters in the largest numbers. 

Three women have been nominated 
Registers of Deeds in our State, though 
not many of the County Conventions have 
yet been held. Miss Strait is the nominee 
of the Republicans in Bourbon County. 
Miss King is the present Register of 
Deeds in Dickinson County. We usually 
elect about twenty-five women Superin- 
tendente of Public Iastruction—which is 
about one-fourth the whole number to be 
elected. 

Our proposition to hold an early annual 
meeting of the Kansas E. 8S. A. was 
defeated by the executive committee. 
There were various objections urged: the 
date proposed was too near the time of 
equinoctial storms, too near the date of 
the W. C. T, U. Convention; four of our 
cfficers would be unable to attend at that 
time—Miss Kimber, Dr. Tiffany, Mrs. 
Albright and Mrs. Hopkins. So the date 
will be likely to de set for sometime in 
November. The invitations voted upon 
were from Clay Centre and Eureka, the 
last-named place receiving a majority of 
the votes cast. Clay Centre has been 
promised a District Convention. 

The National Course of Study is very 
cordially received in Kansas. We have 
had it favorably mentioned in many 
papers, and some literary societies are 
taking it up. It will strengthen the 
locals and will build up our associations. 
It commends us to thoughtful voters as 
likely to be useful as enfranchised citi- 
zens; and, more than that, to follow this 
course of study will give the average 
woman a better opinion of her own 
abilities and claims. Our committee on 
Course of Study is to be commended. 

Kansas would like to hear from other 
States as to methods being employed to 
popularize the new course. 

LAURA M. JOHNS, 
President Kansas E. S. A. 
NEW YORK. 

It was nearly noon of Monday when I 
reached Medina, a pleasant little town, 
more noted for its sandstone than for its 
suffrage sentiment. The most cordial 
sympathizer I met there was Mrs. A. F. 
Bush, who entertained me during my brief 
stay. She and her sister are almost life 
long suffragists, readers of the JOURNAL 
and active in the W. C. T. U. It was 
pleasant to meet them. I found several 
of the ministers friendly to our cause, and 
a desire among a number of the women 
there to hear the qu°stion discussed. Mrs. 
John Bowen, a daughter of Mrs. Green 
of South Byron, lives in Medina, in a 
charming home. She isa Cornell gradu 
ate and is president of the leading literary 
club in the town. This prospecting trip 
ras given me an-opening for a meeting 
later in the season when the wanderers in 
search of summer outings have returned 
home. 

At Albion I was the guest of Mrs. Fanny 
C. Curtis, a lady of rare charm and of 
strong ixfluence in the community where 
she lives. We called upon Mrz. Eleanor 
R. Spencer, a staunch suffragist, who has 
for years been president of Orleans county. 
Last year she superintended the petition 
work in her district so ably that a large 
number of names was obtained. She re- 
ported some discouragement after the 
adverse vote in the Convention, but 
thought the time was now ripe for reor- 
ganization. The legislative vote in our 
favor ought to spur all women to renewed 
effort. Let defeat be forgotten in victory. 
The judgmenf of my friends was that a 
meeting could not be successfg§ while so 
many were’out of town. I expect to re- 
turn in a month’s time under more favor- 
able conditions. 

After a memorable night spent at the 
Anthonys’, where I found Miss Susan 
regaining her old strength and keeping 
track of the work in all our States 
with that grasp so characteristic of our 
leader, [came on to Syracuse, halting at 
Clyde on the way. My month’s trip has 
been followed by a week’s vacation in the 
Adirondacks. 
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It was a marked transition from civ- 
ilization to complete wilderness. High 
altitude, bracing air and beautiful scenery 
are here. Inacottage on the shore of the 
fourth lake of the Fulton chain there is 
perfect rest for a weary soul. With the 
mountains encircling the clear waters, 
across which fresh breezes ever flow and 
above which the changing clouds drift, 
there seems nothing left to be desired in 
the way of beauty or of restfulness. It is 
a wilderness where only the hunter or 
the summer tourist goes. It is trackless 
except for the trails which are occasion- 
ally made for the benefit of those unin- 
itiated into the mysteries of this vast 
forest region. The guides pilot visitors 
through rapid streams and over mountain 
trails, or paddle the adventurous hunts- 
man in search of deer at dead of night. 

To my surprise, even in this remote 
region there was an opportunity to scatter 
suffrage seed. Some friends, who were 
guests at the Rocky Point Inn, urged that 
a meeting be held in the parlors. It was 
a novel experience. In a country where 
there are no roads, no walks and no 
bicycle tracks, boats are the means of 
locomotion. People go to market in boats, 
make calls in boats and take their ‘‘con- 
stitutionals” in boats. We went to our 
meeting in a boat. It was a dark night 
after a rainy afternoon. The stillness 
was profound as we rowed across to the 
hotel set down under the shadow of the 
mountains and surrounded by lake and 
forest. Within doors there were many 
lamps shining down on an assemblage of 
brightly dressed women and soberly clad 
men. Mr. Remick, of Oneida, an admira- 
ble master of ceremonies, presided over 
our deliberations. We had excellent 
music from violin and piano, a speech 
from your correspondent and a discussion 
participated in« by several men present. 
Prominent people from many places in 
the State were in the audience. From 
New Jersey I met a Mrs. Moore who is an 
ardent suffragist. She told me that she was 
a cousin of Hon. William Dudley Foulke 
of Indiana, one of our best known friends. 

As September opens I resume my work 
with fresh vigor and courage. The other 
members of our organizing staff will soon 
be in the field again. Mrs. Emma Taylor 
writes encouragingly of her efforts in 
Niagara County. Miss Keyser is finish- 
ing her vacation at Southport, Me. She 
will begin her next campaign on Long 
Island. Miss Jenney has been rusticating 
on Skaneateles Lake, where Colonel Jen- 
ney has a summer home. She has already 
visited several towns in the district which 
is in her charge, and has met with marked 
success. HARRIET May MILLs. 

Syracuse, Sept. 1, 1895. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
The following open letter is addressed 


by Miss Floride Cuningham, of Ashe- | 


ville, S. C., to the Hons. J. L. M. Irby, A. 
J. Smith, J. H. Wharton, R. L. Henry, 
and all the members elect of the Constitu 
tional Congress of the State. 


In addressing this letter to you upon 
Equal Rights for women, a subject that is 
rivetting the attention of all civilized 
countries, I do not appear before you as a 
petitioner sueing for a favor, but as a 
woman asking in her own name, and in 
the name of many of her sisters, simple 
justice for herself and them. 

I appeal to you, individually and col- 
lectively, as men soon to lend yourselves 
to the high and responsible task of framing 
a new Constitution for the time-honored 
State of South Carolina, of which I am a 
small part and being, that in constructing 
that document, which is to become not 
only a matter of history but a matter of 
absolute life or death to the good charac- 
ter of our State government, you wil 
grant to women all of the privileges and 
immunities under the law granted to men. 

While all of you may not approve of ad- 
mitting them as political allies, not one of 
you can deny or disprove logically their 
legitimate claim to such recognition. The 
divine right of kings is not questioned, 
and the divine right of women is a fact 
even more stubborn and legitimate. It is 
not necessary for me to enter into a long 
and detailed dissertation putting forth 
our reasons for believing that such is our 
perogative, for it is as clear to my mind, 
and to all unbiased and unprejudiced 
thiokers, as the pure ether of heaven upon 
a cloudless day is fair to the occult facul- 
ties of even a little child. 

This new Constitution, that you are to 
have the supreme gift to make, involves 
in its composition not only the integrity 
of the men of the State, but the integrity 
alike of your mothers and sisters and 
wives and daughters, and for them [ 
earnestly request equality undefiled by 
reservation. If women choose to exercise 
their power to vote, why should men re- 
fuse them admission to the polls? In 
closing the doors of elections against 
them the act is overtly unjust and coward- 


ly. And I conjure you to free the men of 
this State from the imputation and yield 
us, what you know in your heart of hearts 
is as much ours as yours, representation. 

In naming the members from Laurens I 
champion them as fellow citizens to plead 
our cause, as that County has been the 
birth-place of my paternal ancestors since 
the days of the Colonies, and as I pay 
taxes within its borders and feel that I 
have the same right to a voice in its 
affairs as the men of my family who reside 
within its limits. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FLORIDE CUNINGHAM. 

Asheville, 8S. C, Sept. 3, 1895. 


TEXAS. 

The Seventeenth Annual Encampment 
of the Texas Farmer’s Alliance was held 
in Lampasas, August 20-24. It isa non- 
partisan organization inviting free discus- 
sion of public questions. Woman suf- 
frage had a hearing Friday night and 
Siturday afternoon, August 23 and 24. 
Friday night Dr. Fanny Leak introduced 
Mrs. M. 8S. Watson (secretary Texas 
Equal Rights Association), who in a 
happy way spoke of the Association, its 
history, its plans and hopes. Mrs. Wat- 
son as recording secretary is the right 
woman in the right place, uniting affable 
manners to careful and accurate business 
habits, and giving her best to the advance. 
ment of the suffrage cause. 

Saturday afternoon she spoke on ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Organized Work.” Dr. Leak spoke 
Saturday on ‘‘Heredity.”” Your corre- 
spondent made a talk after these ladies 
at each session. Many expressed sympa- 
thy after the meetings and some showed 
it practically in form of membership to 
the Association. 

The Alliance paid its secretary, Dr. 
Fanny Leak $50, but has heretofore paid 
its men secretaries $25 

Mrs. Alice McAnulty stands in the 
background of these meetings, a strong- 
minded, dark-eyed lady of much personal 
beauty, who says, ‘I have only done my 
duty.” May many others rise up and do 
theirs! Then all will be well. 

MARIANA T. FOLsom. 


a 


JAPANESE WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The rapid progress made by the Japan 
ese nation, during the last quarter of a 
century in everything pertaining to 
civilization is a marvel to the enlightened 
western world. It isa mystery to many 
why Japan should have progressed so far 
ahead of all other Oriental countries, de- 
veloping such wonderful capacities, while 
neighboring nations remain so feeble and 
benighted. A letter from a Japan corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Record unfolds 
the mystery, showing that this national 
| improvement is due to the greater free- 
| dom and education of the women. He 
writes: ‘‘Whatever may be said as to the 
| cruel restrictions which surrounded them 

in the old days, it is nevertheless true 
| that the women of Japan have always 
enjoyed greater freedom and respect than 
their Asiatic sisters in China, India, 

Korea, Siam, Burmah, Turkey and other 
| countries in which the emancipation of 

the sex has not yet occurred. 
| ‘*The ancient Japanese women were 

remarkable for influence and usefulness, 
| and their unseen hands have often shaped 
the policies and neutralized the power of 
men in this empire. When the reorganiza- 
tion of the Government was going on 
twenty-five years ago, women were 
admitted on an equality with men through 
the entire system of education, with the 
| exception of the university. The change 
is largely due to the influence of her 
imperial majesty, the Empress, whose 
broad mind and progressive ideas have 
been felt in every part of Japan. When- 
ever the Empress of Japan takes hold of 
anything it goes.” Under her patronage 
many schools for girls have been insti- 
tuted where all branches are taught, 
scientific, industrial and ornamental. Be- 
sides these, the Government sustains 
twenty-seven normal schools for women 
and twenty-nine high schools, and in 
addition to these 27,000 public schools in 
which nearly a million of girls are taught. 
Need any one now be astonished at the 
late wondrous achievements of the 
Japanese nation? 

It may be claimed that many Japanese 
of both sexes have been educated in this 
country, and imbibed its ideas, and these 
have operated to advance Japan. True; 
but many of the people of India and 
China have been educated in this country, 
and have returned with the learning and 
the ideas obtained here, but found no 
congenial soil at home in which those 














ideas could thrive and fructify; for the 
minds of mothers there had been dwarfed 
by servitude, darkened by superstition 


and enfeebled by ignorance, and such | 


mothers cannot produce a race of broad- 
minded, intellectually vigorous men. 
Hartford, Conn. Emi.y P. COLLins. 
————_—+ or —__—_ 
ACTIVITY AMONG MASSACHUSETTS 
LEAGUES. 


League after League is falling into line 
for efficient work under the referendum. 

Brookline, Newton, Cambridge, Con- 
cord, East Boston, South Boston, Somer- 
ville, Warren, Hyde Park, Natick, 


Woburn, Sharon, Wellesley and others | 


are planning a thorough and effective 
campaign. The Somerville League has 
wisely appointed Miss Stella Hall as city 
organizer, and she has lost no time in 
setting actively to work. To all we 
would say, ‘It is steady and persistent 
effort which wins the day.” 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Three additions to 
the Castle Square Opera Company make it 
one of the strongest comic opera organi- 
zations in the country,and the most capa- 
ble lyric stock compauy that has ever 
been installed in Boston. The new comers 
are Miss Clara Lane, Mr. J. K. Murray 
and Miss Kate Davis. The first two have 
been the stars of the Murray-Lane Opera 
Company, which closed a long engage- 
ment —~ night at Haltnorth’s in 
Cleveland. iss Lane is well known 
in Boston, as a prima donna with few 
equals. Mr. Murray is one of the most 
talented baritones now singing comic 
opera. Miss Kate Davis is a Boston act- 
ress. She has been recently with the 
‘*Miss Helyett’”? and the Pauline Hall 
companies. As a splendid contralto singer 
and an original and truly humorous fun- 
maker, she is without an equal. The 
opera to be given a presentation next 
week is Lecocq’s ‘Heart and Hand,” 
with the following cast: King, Mr. 
William Wolff; Don Gaetan, Mr. J. K. 
Murray; Morales, Mr. Thomas Persee; 
Don Mosquito, Mr. Arthur Wooley; 
Brigadier Baldamero, Miss Hattie Ladd; 
Micaela, Miss Clara Lane; Josefa, Miss 
Edith Mason; Dona Scolastica, Miss Kate 
Davis. At the prices in force, 25, 35, 50 
and 75 for all seats, the coming weeks 
cannot fail to bring forth packed houses. 
The week of ‘‘The Mascot,” just closed, 
was simply phenomenal. 


THE Castle Square Opera Company cele- 
brated Labor Day afternoon at an infor- 
mal luncheon given by the management 
in recognition of the attainment of the 
125th performance of ‘‘a new opera every 
week.” Manager Edward Rose was given 
a rousing reception. He thanked the com- 
pany in heartiest terms for their loyal 
work and urged that all stand together 
harmoniously for the work to come. 

Siattneitialettabhi 

HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—An event 
of unusual interest to Boston theatre-goers 
will take place at the Hollis Street 
Theatre next Monday evening, when 
Camille D’Arville and her own comic 
opera company will be seen in the ever 
popular Boston success, ‘*Madelaine, or 
The Magic Kiss,” in which Miss D’Arville 
made such an emphatic hit in Boston last 
season. Since the piece was last presented 
here a great many improvements have 
been brought about, and under the 
careful staging by Max Freeman, the 
production now stands at the head of all 
comic opera presentations given on the 
American stage. New scenery will make 
the production at the Hollis unusually 
attractive, and new costumes will add 
charms to the beautiful stage pictures 
presented. The company is the strongest 
of any in which Miss D’Arville has ever 
appeared, and includes many who are 
decided favorites with Boston audiences. 
All the members of last season’s company 
who are decided favorites have been 
retained, and newcomers have been 
added to give unusual strength to the 
performance. Miss D’Arville is her own 
manager, and she believes in giving only 
the best, as will be seen by her company, 
which includes Horace W. Ravenscroft, 
W. G. Stewart, Frank Turner, Henry 
Stanley, Alice Harrison, Hildan Hollins, 
Maude Hollins, Cute Macdonald and Geo. 
C. Boniface, Jr. 





BOWDOIN SQUARE. — Melodrama ap- 
pears to hold its own with the theatre- 
going public, and many new plays of the 
kind are announced for production this 
season. One that seems to attract more 
than usual attention is, ‘Chat, an Ameri- 
can Boy” written by Hubert Sackett and 
Marion Sackett, with which Katie Emmett 
opens her season at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre, Sept. 9. It is described as a 
panorama of events in New York City and 
the characters, it is said, are all drawn 
from life. Miss Emmett is a bright and 
winsome little body and a popular favorite 
in Boston, and any theatrical undertaking 
she is identified with is worthy of serious 
consideration. A large company, elabo- 
rate scenic effects, the New York Slum 
Band, four horses, a real fire engine, a 
Thanksgiving Day parade with 100 people 
on the stage, many specialty acts and 
other novelties are promised. 


JOHN T. SULLIVAN, husband of Rose 
Coghlan, has been especially engaged by 
Managers Charles F. Atkinson and Wil- 
liam Calder to create the part of Tom 
Chichester in Sutton Vane’s latest melo- 
drama, ‘In Sight of St. Paul’s,” which 
will be given its first production in Amer- 
ica, at the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Sept. 
30. The author will personally superin- 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A RARE COHANCE for a bright woman to 
take charge of a branch office. Business honorable 
and first class in every respect. Best reference 
given and required, Small capital required, which 
will be under your own contro]. Address at once, 
Samuel Appleton, 48 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 








WANTED —A young woman desires 8 situation 
as a book-keeper or cashier Address Miss A. W. 
P., 18 Center St., Roxbury. 








PARTIES VISITING BOSTON can find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re- 
gard to all points of interest, chaperon if desired, at 
478 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE .<: 


ducational and Industrial Union desire 





to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 

May be had 


Excellent Summer Board in'k.'roomy 


ome on th limpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
rooms. Shade trees, a aay pend. & bit of the river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. car 
riage will meet any one desiring to see the place 
Daily mail, Address MRS. G. A. HARNED 
No. Foxboro, Mass. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 











An Important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free, 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


1144 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE, 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mre. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or im 
the world.”—Engiishwoman’s Review. 


“Tho best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


It is an exccodingty bright paper, and, what is far 

better, a just one. I could not do without it.— Martetta 

Holley (“Jostah Allen’s Wife.’’) 

“The Woman’s JOURNAL has lon my ou 
of woman’s 


upon the t and widening worl 

worth and vieteey. LL nee no pees te tite sotto office 
an ae ure xal 

- Frances Willard. ° - 

“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
uestion, the Woman’s JOURNAL Is the very best means, 
is — and |i ay paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
ae [eeewary mess qrone. ¢ i: Ly he did not Ley in 
suffrage. I subscri! my own gran 
ters.”—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. od 
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tend the production. 


C.H.Simonds & Co., Printers, 29 Congress St., Boston 
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